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PREFACE. 



Good reading is more readily acquired by practice than by precept. 
The more children read, they will read the more fluently, intelligently, 
and gracefully; and children can only be induced to read much by 
giving them subjects to read about, in which they will naturally feel 
interested, and by so tireating these subjects as to render them attrac- 
tive. 

It is with special reference to this principle, both as regards matter 
and style, that the Keading-Books in this Series have been prepared. 
The lessons are designed so to interest young people as to induce them 
to read, not as task- work merely, but for the pleasure of the thing. 
They avoid as much as possible that dull solidity which so much tends 
to make school hours a weariness to the yoimg. 

The numerous Illustrations afford an important aid in this respect. 
The interest of children is far more readily quickened through the eye 
than through the understanding ; indeed it is through the eye that the 
understanding itself is most quickly reached. 

In adapting the lessons for the daily work of the school-room, spe- 
cial care has been bestowed upon the Wobd-lessons, so as to make 
them available for a great variety of exercises. 

I. The Meanings of the difficult words are given at the head of each 
lesson. The object here has been, not so much to give dictionary 
meanings, or synonyms, as to translate the words into the language 
of children, ^e definitions are in such a form as to admit of their 
being readily substituted in the lesson for the words explained. 

II. The Spelling-lessons are intended to be written in the ordinary 
MS. character ; but they are here given in the print-writing type used 
in the previous books of the Series, in order to continue to familiarize 
the eye of the pupil with the appearance words present when written. 
This will be found to be a decided help in learning to spell. 

"Writing as taught in schools is apt to be too small and indistinct. 
The letters are either not completely formed, or they are formed by 
alternate broad and fine strokes, which makes the words difficult to. 
read. The hand-writing which was generally practised in the early 
part and middle of the last century was far better than that now in 
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cx)mmon use. Pupils should be taught rather to imitate broad printing 
than fine engraving." * 

III. For special lessons in Pronunciation, the more difficult words 
are divided into syllables. Great importance is attached to this exer- 
cise, and teachers are advised to make use of it systematically. They 
will find that when their pupils have learned to pronounce words cor- 
rectly in syllables, the difficulty of spelling them has been greatly 
reduced. 

To each lesson there are appended Questions on the subject-matter, 
or on the picture. These questions have been prepared specially to 
enable the pupil himself to ascertain whether he has mastered the 
chief points of the lesson. It is suggested that the same questions 
should be afterwards used as a Composition Exercise. In this case, 
each answer must be in the form of a complete sentence, reproducing 
the chief part of the question as a direct statement. For example, the 
questions on the picture of "The Sailor and the Monkeys" (p. 23) 
should be thus answered: — "Who is that lying on the ground?" 
There is a tailor lying an the ground, "What is he doing?" He is 
fast asleep, " What do you see on the trees ? " There are several mon- 
keys on the trees, " What have they got on their heads?" They have 
aU got caps on their heads, "What is the monkey on the ground 
doing ? " T?ie monkey on the ground is going to steal a cap for himself, 
"Where did the others get their caps?" The others stole theirs also 
from the sailor's bundle, "How were they made to give them up 
again ? " The sailor ^ in a rage, threw his cap down on the ground^ and 
they, mimicking him, did the same. These answers, read consecutively, 
form a fair description of the incident in the picture. 

As a more advanced exercise, the sentences may be turned into the 
narrative form, thus : — " There was once a sailor lying on the ground, 
fast asleep, when a number of monkeys came and stole caps from a 
bundle which was lying beside him. Each put one of the caps on his 
head ; and when the sailor awoke, he saw the little mimics running 
about the trees with his caps on. He could not induce them to give 
them up ; so, in a rage, he threw his own cap down on the ground, 
when they, following his example, all did the same." 

The Proverbs, Anecdotes, &c., scattered through the volume, will 
afford a pleasant change from the continuous lessons ; while the ellip- 
tical form in which many of them are given will exercise the ingenuity 
of the children, and encourage them to voluntary working,— truly the 
best assistant which the teacher can have in the performance of his 
arduous duties. 

* From the SjrUabus issued in England by the Education Department, for 
Candidates for Government Certificates, 1872. 
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*4* The Useful Knoioledge Lessons are intended to be prepared 
at home by the pupil. 



Note.— To indicate to the pupil tlie correct pronunciation of such 
words as nature, natural-, miser, misery, &c., the following principle has 
been adopted in dividing them into syllables :— 1, When an accented 
vowel is followed by a consonant, the vowel is short. 2. When an 
accented vowel is not followed by a consonant, the vowel is long—eg, : 

SHORT. 

nat-n-ral 
mis-er-y 
pat-ron-age 
hum-ble 



LONG. 

na-tare 
xni-ser 
paAtron 
hu-man 
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The words explained in each Lesson are distinguished by an asterisk 



" What ails* you, lad ? " said Dame* Bell to a little 
boy, who sat near a wall at the back of her house. He 
had a book in his hand, and tears were in his eyes. 

'* We have all got a poem called Little Jim to 
learn,*" said the boy, whose name was Tom Blair ; 
" and the one who says it best is to get a prize from 
the master. But I don't think I can learn it." 

" Why not ? " said the dame. 

**The boys say that I can't, and that I need not 
try," said Tom in a sad tone. 

"Don't mind what the boys say. Let them see 
that you can learn it," said his Mend. 

" But I don't think I can," said Tom ; " it is so 
long, and some of the words are so hard.* I know 
I need not try for the prize. But I should like to 
learn the poem as well as I can ; for the boys laugh 
at me, and call me * Slow Tom.* " 

" Well, dear," said the dame, in a kind voice, " if 



THE SNAIL ON THE WALL. 



Ailfl) is wrong with. 
Pame, an old woman. 
Gain, win. 

Hard, not easy to learn. 



Learn, to get by heart. 
Re-cit^, repeated aloud. 
Be-solved', made up his mind. 
Task, lesson. 
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you are slow, and can't help it, ity to be * slow and 
sure,' as they say. Look at that snail on the wall ; 
how slow it is ! And yet, if you watch it, you will 
see it will get to the top in time. So }i\%t try to 




learn a few lines each day, and you may gain* the 
prize in the end. And when you are like to lose 
heart, think of the snail on the wall." 

When Dame Bell had said this, she went on her 
way. And Tom thought that (though he could not 
keep up with the boys) he might run a race with the 
snail. So he resolved* to try to learn his task,* by 
the time the snail got to the top of the wall. 

At last, the day came on which the master was to 
give the prize, and he called up the boys to repeat 
the poem. 

When five or six had recited,* it came to Tom*s 
turn. There was a laugh when he got up", for most 
©f the boys thought he would fail. But he did not 
miss a word ; and his heart was full of joy when 
the master said, " Well done, Tom Blair ! " 
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When the rest of the class had tried, the master 
said Torn had done best; and he gave him the prize. 

"And now tell me," said the master, "how you 
learned the poem so well." 

"Please, sir, it was the snail on the wall that 
taught me how to do it," said Tom. 

There was a loud laugh when Tom said this. But 
the master said, You need not laugh, boys; for we 
may learn much from such things as snails. — How 
did the snail teach you, Tom ? "• 

"Please, sir, I saw it crawl up the wall bit by 
bit. It did not stop, nor turn back, but went on, 
and on. And I thought I would do the same with 
my task. So I learned it bit by bit, and did not 
give up. And by the time the snail had got to the 
top of the wall, I had learned it all." 

"Well done, Tom!" said the master. — "Now, 
boys, let us give a good cheer for Tom Blair and 
the snail on the wall." And the old house rang 
with a loud, long cheer. For all were glad that 
" Slow Tom " had got a prize at last. 

Questions.— Why did Tom cry? What did the other boys call 
him? What did Dame BeU tell him to watch? What did Tom then 
make up his mind to do ? Who got the prize ? When was there a loud 
laugh ? Why did the boys at last give a loud cheer ? 

Pronounce in syUaM^a .— 
lit-tle po^m mas-ter laugh re-peat' crawl 
eyes prize friend thought please learned 

Write :— 



eyes 

poem 

little 



prize 

friend 

master 



crawl 

please 

learned 
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LITTLE JIM. 



Beck-on, call by a wave of the hand. 
Bri-nyi salt, like sea-water. 
Coii-<»al^ hide. 
Fain^Kladly. 

Howling, making a loud, dreary 
sound. 

In tlionght, in the mind, without 

speaking. 
Moisten, make wet. 



Pa-tient, bearing much without a 
grumble. 

Qniv^-ing, shaking ; trembling with 

strong feeling. 
StrickHSn, bowed down with grief. 
Thatched, with a straw roof. * 
To-ken, sign, or proof. 
Won-droos, causing wonder ; more than 

you would look for. 



The cottage was a thatched* one, 

The outside old and mean ; 
Yet everything within that cot 

Was wondrous* neat and clean. 

The night was dark and stormy, 
The wind was howling* wild ; 

A patient* mother knelt beside 
The deathbed of l\er child : 

A little worn-out creature — 

His once bright eyes grown dim ; 

He was a collier's only child — 
They called him little Jim. 

And oh, to see the briny* tefirs 
Fast hurrying down her cheek. 

As she offered up a prayer in* thought; — 
She was afraid to speak, 

Lest she might waken one she loved 

Far better than her life ; 
For there was all a mother's love 

In that poor collier's wife. 

With'hands uplifted, see, she kneels 

Beside the suff 'rer's bed ; 
And prays that He will spare her boy, 

And take herself instead ! 

She gets her answer from the child ; 
Soft fell these words from him : 
" Mother, the angels do so smile, 
And beckon* little Jim | 
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" I have no pain, dear mother, now ; 
But oh, I am so dry ! 
Just moisten* poor Jim's lips again ; 
And, mother, don't you cry." 

With gentle, trembling hafite she held 

The tea-cup to his lips ; 
He smiled, to thank her, as he took 

Three tiny little sips. 

"Tell father, when he comes from work, 
I said good-night to him ; 
And, mother, now 111 go to sleep" — 
Alas ! poor little Jim ! 

She saw that he was dying — 

The child she loved so dear 
Had uttered the last words that she 

Might ever hope to hear. 

The cottage door was opened. 

The collier's step was heard ; 
The mother and the father met, 

Yet neither spoke a word ! 

He knew that all was over — 

He knew his child was dead ; 
He took the candle in his hand, 

And walked towards the bed. 

His quivering* lips gave token* 

Of grief he'd fain* conceal ;* 
And see ! his wife has joined him — 

The stricken* couple kneel ! 

With hearts bowed down with sadness, 

They humbly ask of Him, 
In heaven once more to meet again 

Their own poor little Jim. 

Anon. 

QUESTIONS.— Where was the mother kneeling? In what state was 
|,he boy? Why did she offer up her prayer in thought f From whom 
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did Bhe get her answer? What were Jim's 
father do when he came in ? What did both 

Pbonodnce in syllables .— 

cot^tage col-iier answer 

e?^r-y-tMng hur-ry-ing trem-bling 

Btorm-y pray^ dy-ing 



last words ? What iU<l his 
father and mother then do ? 



Write :— 



patient 
moisten 
hurrying 



uttered 
neither 
trembling 



nt-tered 
nei-tber 
hnm-bly 



coup-le 

np-lift^d 

angels 



couple 

stricken 

quivering 



THE TEA-FABMEB. 

Bam-boo', the stem of a tall,8trong reed. Her^hant, one who buys and sella. 

Coins, pieces of stamped metal, money. Plen-ti-fnl4y, in great abundance. 

Mead, a sweet kind of wine, made of Strewed, spread, or scattered loosely, 

honey and water. Tank-ard, a large drinking-can. 

Once upon a time there was no tea at all in our 
country. In England, in the olden time, people 
used to drink ale, and a sweet kind of wine called 
mead.* Great tankards* of ale stood on the breakfast 
table. Now we use tea and coffee. 

When tea was first brought to England, an old 
man and woman had some sent to them as a great 
treat. But when they got it, they did not know 
how it ought to be used. At length they boiled the 
leaves, and strewed* them on a piece of bacon which 
they were going to have for dinner. They ate the 
leaves, and threw the tea away ! 

In those days, a pound of tea cost so much money 
that only the rich could buy it. Now it is so cheap 
that even the poorest can enjoy it. 

Tea is the leaf of a plant which grows plentifully* 
in China, Japan, and other Eastern lands. The 
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Chinese drink their tea without either milk or sugar. 
Whenever a visitor comes into a house, a servant 
always brings him a cup of tea. 

Every cottager in China has his little tea-garden. 
He sells what he does not use, and can thus buy food 
and clothing for his family. 




When a man has a large piece of ground, and 
grows a great many tea-plants, he is called a tea 
farmer. Wlien the tea-leaves are ready to be gath- 
ered, the former and his family are very busy. They 
pull off the leaves and throw them into baskets. When 
the baskets are full, they are carried into the house. 

The leaves are dried in iron pans over a fire. 
While they are drying, men and women keep turn- 
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ing them about. As soon as they begin to prack, 
they are taken out and spread upon a table. Then 
the work-people roll them up in their hands, and 
press all the juice they can out of them. 

After being once more dried in the air, the leaves 
have to go into the pan again over the flre. There 
they begin to curl and twist ; and at last they look 
as we see them in this country. 

The farmer then picks out the best leaves, and 
gets them ready for market. He may be seen 
marching off to the town, with his chest of tea 
slung over his shoulder, on a pole made of bamboo.* 

He goes to a tea merchant* and offers the chest 
of tea for sale. The merchant looks at it, and if he 
thinks it good he buys it. Then the farmer marches 
home again, with his money slung over his shoulder. 
His money consists of a number of strings of brass 
coins,* of so little value that a great many of them 
make but a small sum. 

Questions.— What was used in England for breakfast before tea 
and coffee were known ? What mistake did an old man and woman 
make, when tea first came in? What is tea? Where does it come 
from? What is a man called who grows a great many tea-plants? 
What is the first thing done .with the leaves when they are pulled? 
What next? and next? How does the grower carry his tea to mar- 
ket ? What does he bring back ? 

Pronouncb in syUahUa:— 



cot^ta-ger vis-it-or 

shoulder bas-kets 

break^fast fam-i-ly 
Wwtb:— 

boiled 
length 
tan hards 



en-joy' 
dry-ing 
con-sists' 

enjoy 

strewed 

cottager 



val-ue 

East^em 

when-ev^r 



march^ 
mar^ket 
read-y 



bamboo 

shoulder 

merchant 
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Cra^L unkind ; wicked. 
Dread-ful-ly, very muck ; full of fear. 
Fa-turO} time to come. 
Hnm-mingp, singing without words. 
Mer-ri-ly, in a happy way. 



HisAsMef, naughty triuk. 
Be-mem-ber, keep in mind. 
Seize, lay hold of. 
Servedi did to ; treated. 
Se-yere') sharp; sore. 



A BOY was one day sitting on the steps of a door. 
He had a broom in one hand, and in the other a 
large piece of bread and butter, which somebody had 
kindly given him. While he was eating it, and 
merrily* humming* a tune, he saw a poor little dog 
quietly sleeping not far from him. He called out to 
him, "Come here, poor fellow!" 

The dog, hearing himself kindly spoken to, rose, 
pricked up his ears, and wagged his tail Seeing 
the boy eating, he came near him. The boy held out 
to him a piece of his bread and butter. As the dog 
stretched out his head to take it, the boy hastily 
drew back his hand and hit him a hard rap on the 
nose. The poor dog ran away, howling most dread- 
fully,* while the cruel* boy sat laughing at the mis- 
chief* he had done. 

A gentleman, who was looking from a window 
on the other side of the street^ saw what the wicked 
boy had done. Opening the street door, he called 
him to cross over; at the same time holding up a 
sixpence between his finger and thumb. 

Would you like this ?" said the gentleman. 

"Yes, if you please, sir," said the boy, smiling; 
and he hastily ran over to seize* the money. 

Just at the moment that he stretched out his 
hand, he got so severe* a rap on the knuckles, from 
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a cane which the gentleman had behind biui, that 
he roared out like a bull I 

** What did you do that for ?" said he, making a 
very long face, and rubbing his hand. "I didn't 
hurt you, nor ask you for the sixpence." 

" What did you hurt that poor dog for just 
now ? " said the gentleman. " He didn't hurt you, 
nor ask you for your bread and butter. As you 
served* him I have served you. Now, remember* 
dogs can feel as well as boys, and learn to behave 
kindly towards dumb animals in future.*" 

Questions.— What did the dog think he was going to get? What 

did the boy do to him? How was the boy punished? What did he 
say ? What did the gentleman tell him to remember ? 

Pronounce in syUaUet :— 

eat-ing fel-low smil-ing be-tween^ to^waids 

qni^t-ly has-tl-ly o^pen-ing he-have' an-i-mals 

langh-ing six-pence knnck-les kiud-ly gen-tle-man 



Wbite 

seize 

eating 

laughing 



fellow 

knuckles 

mischief 



merrily 
between 
stretched 



glit^ters 
com-mand' 



need^ 
qnar-rel 



may 

unm-ber 



(850) 



PROVERBS-(EUiptical). 

The following are all ike toords required in this Exercise. 

per-form' 
tongue 

It takes two to make a 

All is uot gold that 

Be slow to promise, but quick to 

A young man idle, an old man 

Do what you ought, come what . . . 

Keep good company, and be one of the 

Better to slip with the foot than with the 

Command your temper, lest' it you. 
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Choo6-e8,^lckB out. 
Be-scribe , draw, or paint in words; 
explain. 

Down, the soft hair under the feathers 
of birds. 



Hovers, flutters. 

In-sects, very small creatures, as flies. 
MatC) the male bird. 
Scent, fill with sweet smelL 
Spar-kleB, twinkles. 



Under the shade of a tree, at the end of one of the 
twigs, hangs a tiny little nest. It swings in the 
air, and is as light as a feather; for it is made chiefly 
of moss and down.* It is very snug; and within it 
lie two tiny eggs, of the size of peas, and as white 
as snow. 

Watch a moment, and we shall see what bird it 
is that has built the nest ; for she has only gone to 
have a sip of honey. It is a lovely place to watch 
in. Flowers scent* the air. Yonder is a deep wood; 
and strange flowers of every shape and size grow all 
about. Some are like monkeys, some like bees, 
some like butterflies.: These flowers are called or- 
chids. They grow in England, only not nearly so 
large as in warm countries. 

Hark ! the bird is coming. It is the smallest bird 
in the whole world. Its body is no bigger than a 
hazel-nut. But its feathers are more lovely than I 
can describe.* It hhs a green crest on its head, 
which sparkles* like a little star. The colours on its 
body are green, and gold, and purple. You can 
scarcely tell where one ends and another begins. 

If you look about, you will see more of these 
little creatures. They are called humming-birds, 
and live in hot countries, — in India, as well as in 
America. The woods and groves are alive with 
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Miera. They flash about here and there, clad in all 
the colours of the rainbow. The eye is never tired 
of watching them. 




The humming-bird in the picture is sitting on its 
eggs, to hatch its young ones. When the mother 
bird is tired, her mate* comes and takes her place. 
Then up she springs, and darts away into the woods, 
where she chooses* some flower that has honey in it. 

As she hovers* in the air, she moves her wings 
about so quickly that you can hardly see them. Her 
wings make a humming sound as she hovers over 
the flower; and it is from this that she gets her 
name. 

But she is thinking now about the insects.* There 
are a gieat many of these, hidden at the bottom of 
the flower. She soon spies them out, and she darts 
her long tongue into the midst of them. Some 
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insects stick to it ; for the tongue is sticky, as if it 
had been rubbed with glue. The insects are drawn 
into her mouth ; she swallows them, and then darts 
out her tongue for more. 

All this time, she is hovering over the flower, and 
humming with her wings. When she has had 
enough of insects, she sips a little honey, and flies 
back to her nest. 

Questions. — Of what is the nest of the hiunming-bird made ? Where 
does it hang ? What is the size of the bird ? In what kind of countries 
do they live ? What is the humming-bird in the picture doing ? Who 
takes her place when she is tired ? What causes the humming ? Wliat 
do these birds feed ujxtn ? 

Pronounce in syUaMes .— 
feather monkeys 
chief^ly bnt^ter-flies 
flowers orchids 

Write :— 

scent 
scarcely 
butterflies 



scarce-ly 

crea-tnres 

colours 



quickly 

watching 

creatures 



rain-bow 

pic-tnre 

quick-ly 



hidden 

swal-lows 

e-nongh' 



insects 
enough 
hovering 



THE HUMMING-BIRD. 



Ancient, old. 

Cam-paa-e-ro, the bell-bird of Guiana, 
in Sonth America. Its note sounds 
like a bell — hence its name. 

De-Ught', happiness. 

Fan-palm, palm-trees with leaves like 
a fan. 

Fra-grant, sweet-smelling. 



Glanc-ing, darting quickly, lUce rays 

of light. 
Lowers, falls ; comes down. 
Pal-met-to, a kind of fan-palm, found 

in the Southern States of America. 
Savant, shining ; sending out rays ; 

cheerful. 
Slender, very slight. 



The humming-bird ! the humming-bird ! 

So fairy-like and bright ; 
It lives amongst the sunny flowers, 

A creature of delight ! * 
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In the radiant* islands of the East, 

Where fragrant* spices grow, 
A thousand thousand humming-birds 

Go glancing* to and fro. 

Like Jiving fires they flit about, 

Scarce larger than a bee, 
Amongst the broad palmetto* leaves, 

And through the fan-palm* tree. 

There builds her nest the humming-bird. 

Within the ancient* wood. 
Her nest of silky cotton-down, 

And rears her tiny brood. 

She hangs it to a slender* twig. 

Where it waves light and free, 
Aj8 the campanero* tolls his song 

While rocks the mighty tree. 

All crimson is her shining breast. 

Like to the red, red rose ; 
Her wing is the changeful green and blue 

That the neck of the peacock shows. 

Thou happy, happy humming-bird. 

No winter round thee lowers ;* 
Thou never saw'st a leafless tree. 

Nor land without sweet flowers : 

A reign of summer joyfulness 

To thee for life is given ; 
Thy food the honey from the flower, 

Thy drink the dew from heaven ! 

Mary Howitt. 

Peonounob in syllabus :— * 
fai-ry-like thousand change-fhl sam-mer spio^ 
snn-ny crimson peacock joy-ftd-ness liv^ing 

bl^ds shin-ing leaf^less hon-ey hap-py 

Wetpb:— 

radiant 
fragrant 
glancing 



ancient 
slender 
leafless 



summer 

joyfulness 

flower 
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THE BOY WHO WAS ALWAYS TOO LATE. 



Solomon Slow was the son of a gentleman, who 
lived on the border* of the New Forest.* His mother 
called him Solomon, Because," she said, *'he is a 
wise child; 'slow and sure* is sure to do well." 

"Yes," said his father; "but he is too slow; 
and unless he become a little more quick, and a 
little less lazy, I shall never make a man of him." 

When he was about ten years old, his father and 
some friends planned a pic-nic* in the Forest, and 
hired* a large van to take them there. They were 
to set out at seven in the morning. Solomon knew 
this, as he had heard his father say so the night 
before. 

The sun was shining very brightly when he 
awoke at six the next morning; but he was as lazy 
as ever. " If I get up about ten minutes before 
seven," said he, **I shall be down in plenty of time." 
So he lay still in bed, and heard all the party pass 
Bis door as they went down stairs. 

They even called to him ; but he gave no answer, 
and only lazily rolled himself up in the clothes. At 
last, up he jumped, dressed, and ran down stairs; but 
he found the breakfast-room empty, and the van 
gone ! 

Snatching* up his hat, he ran as fast as he could 
down the road ; but there was a high wind, and the 
dust was in clouds everywhere. He screamed and 



Border, edge or outside. 
Bas-iness, trade or emplojrment. 
Hired, paid for the loan of. 
In vain, without success. 



New For-est, a wide plain in Hamp- 
shire, in the south of England. 
Pic-nic. a feast in the open air. 
Snatch-ing, seizing quickly. 
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bawled for tbe van to stop ; but all in* vain. No 
one could hear him ; and at last, tired with running, 
and half choked with dust, he walked sulkily home. 




But even this did not cure hini. He was a lazy 
boy, and grew up to be a lazy man ; and when in 
business,* though the coach passed his door every 
day, he was seldom ready. Just look at him, in 
the picture, running up the hill, and bawling " Stop ! 
stop !" 

QOESTIONS.— Whftt was the boy's name ? Where did he live ? What 
did his mother say of him? What did his father say of him? At 
what time was the pic-nic party to start ? When did Solomon awake ? 
What did he say to himself ? What did he find when he did come 
down stairs ? What did he then do ? Did he succeed ? What kind of 
man did he turn out ? 

Pronounce in syUables:- 
bright-ly an-swer 
la-zi-ly run'ning 

Write 

heard 
planned 
brightly 



8ulk^i-ly 
bns-iness 



lazily 

answer 

snatching 



Sol-o-mon 
min-utes 



plen-ty 
emp-ty 



sulkily 

running 

business 
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THE SAILOS AND THE MONKEYS. 



A-xnaie-ment) wonder ; surprise. 

At-tempt', effort ; plan. 

Boot^y, what they had stolen ; plunder. 

Dense, thick ; closely set. 

In tri-nmph, with great joy at his 

success. 
Him-ics, imitotors. 



Pro-ceed-ingps, on-goings ; what be did. 
Be-^ained', got back. 
Rognes (r^), tricky fellows. 
Shd-ter, refuge. 
Troops, great numbers. 
Un-n^n-al, rare ; not often heard. 
Ut^ter, very great ; extreme 



A SAILOR once went ashore on the coast of South 
America. He had with him a number of red wool- 
len caps for sale. On his way to a town at some 
distance from the coast, he had to pass through a 
forest, in which troops* of monkeys were everywhere 
seen climbing among the trees. 

At noon, as the sun was right overhead, the 
sailor had to take shelter* fi-om its burning rays. 
He lay down to rest under the shade of a large tree. 
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Taking one of the caps out of Lis bundle, he put it 
on his head, and soon fell fast asleep. 

When he awoke, he found, to his utter* amaze- 
ment,* that the caps were all gone ! A most unusual* 
chattering among the dense* branches above him 
drew his attention. Looking up, he saw the trees 
alive with troops of monkeys, and on the head of 
each monkey was a red woollen cap 1 

The little mimics* had watched his proceedings;* 
and, having stolen his caps while he slept, had 
adorned their black pates with their booty.* The 
monkeys gave no heed to his shouts, but only 
grinned at his rage. 

Finding every attempt* to get back his caps fruit- 
less, he pulled off the one which he had put on his 
head, and threw it on the ground, crying out, 
" Here, you little thieving rogues,* if you will keep 
the rest, you may take this one too ! " 

No sooner had he done this, than, to his great 
surprise, the little animals at once did the same. 
Each snatched the cap from his head and threw it 
on the ground ! The sailor regained* all his caps, 
and marched off in* triumph. 

Questions.— Who is that lying on the ground ? What is he doing ? 
What do yon see on the trees ? What have they got on their heads ? 
What is the monkey on the ground doing? Where did the others get 
their caps ? How were they made to give them up again ? 

Pkonounce in syllables .— 
A-mer-i-ca bon^e at-ten-tion climb-ing fruit-less 

dis-tance branch^ a-domed' chat-ter-ing thiev-ing 



unusual 
climbing 
amazement 



attempt 
fruitless 
chattering 



triumph 
thieving 
snatched 
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THE VOICE OF SPBING. 



▲-boimd', an plentiful. 
Blow, bloom ; put forth flowen. 
Brief) short. 

Cat^kins, a kind of flower. In shape 
Uke a cat's tail, growing on wiUow, 
birch, haxel, and other trees. 



Qnati, very small insecta. 
Orat-i-tade, thankfulness. 
La^en. loaded ; burdened. 
Hel^o-aies, sweet songs. 
Orchid, a garden of fmlt-treea. 
SoarCing^i mounting on the wing. 



I AM comiugy little maiden ! 
With the pleasant sunshine laden/ 
With the honey for the bee, 
With the blossom for the tree, 
With the flower and with the leaf : — 
Till I come, the time is brief.* 

I am coming, I am coming ! 
Hai*k ! the little bee is humming ; 
See ! the lark is soaring* high 
In the bright and sunny sky ; 
And the gnats* are on the wing, 
Wheeling round in airy ring. 

See ! the yellow catkins* cover 
All the slender willows over ; 
And on banks of mossy green 
Star-like primroses are seen ; 
And, their clustering leaves below, 
White and purple violets blow.* 

Hark ! the new-bom lambs are bleating ; 
And the cawing rooks are meeting 
In the elms — a noisy crowd ! 
All the birds are singing loud ; 
And the first white butterfly 
In the sunshine dances by. 

Look around thee — look around ! 
Flowers in all the fields abound ;* 
Every running stream is bright ; 
All the orchard* trees ai-e white. 
And each small and waving shoot 
Promises sweet flowers and fruit. 
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Turn thiue eyes to earth aud heaveu ! 
God for thee the Spring has given ; 
Taught the birds their melodies,* 
Clothed the earth, and cleared the skies, 
For thy pleasure or thy food : — 
Pour thy soul in gratitude?* 

Mauy HowiTT. 

Pronounce in apUaUes:— 
com-ing .blossom prim-ros-es bleat^ing dances 
maiden flower clvs-ter-ing caw-ing a-roond' 

pleas-ant air'y pnr-ple nois-y prom-ia-es 

son^hiue wil-lows vi^-lets bnt^ter-fly heaven 

White :— 

couer yellow spring 

violets bleating clustering 

maiden orchard primroses 



THE WONDERFUL PUDDING. 



Card, comb with a thing called a card. 
Ea-ger-ly, with great interest ; anx- 
iously. 

Em-ployed', made use of ; engaged. 
Looms, weaving machines. 
Ma-te-ri-als, the things it was made of. 
Pre-pared', got ready. 
Pro-cure', get ; obtain. 



From-ised us, said we should have. 
Reckoned, taken into account. 
Re-moved', taken away. 
Smelters, men who melt the iron ore 

to get the iron. 
Sur-prised', in a state of wonder; 

astonished. 
IT^U-al, common, ordinary. 



Our Uncle Robert one day came to us, and asked 
us to dinner. He said he would give us a pudding, 
the materials* of which had given work to more 
than a thousand men ! 

" A pudding that has taken a thousand men to 
make ! Then it must be as large as a church ! " 

"Well, my boys," said Uncle Robert, to-morrow 
at dinner-time you shall see it.'* 

Scarcely had we taken our breakfast next day, 
when we prepared* to go to our uncle's house. 
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When we got there, we were surprised* to see 
everything as calm and quiet as usual. 

At last we sat down to table. The first dishes 
were removed* — our eyes were eagerly* fixed on the 
door — in came the pudding ! It was a plum-pud- 
ding of the usual* kind — not a bit larger I 

This is not the pudding that you promised* us," 
said my brother. 

It is, indeed," said Uncle Robert. 

**0 uncle! you do not mean to say that more 
than a thousand men have helped to make that little 
pudding ? " 

" Eat some of it first, my boy ; and then take 
your slate and pencil, and help me to count the 
workmen," said Uncle Robert. 

Now," said Uncle Robert, " to make this pud- 
ding we must first have flour; and how many 
people must have laboured to procure* it ! The 
gi'ound must have been ploughed, and sowed, and 
harrowed, and reaped. To make the plough, miners, 
smelters,* and smiths, — ^wood-cutters, sawyers, and 
carpenters, — must have laboured. 

The leather of the harness for the horses had to 
be tanned, and prepared for the harness-maker. 
Then, we have the builders of the mill, and the men 
who quarried the mill-stones, and made the machine- 
work of the mill. 

'*Then think of the plums, the lemon-peel, the 
spices, the sugar; — all these come frorti distant 
countries; and to get them hither, ships, ship-builders, 
sail-makers, sailors, growers, merchants, and grocers, 
have been employed.* 
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" Then we need eggs, milk, and suet." 

** Oh, stop, stop, uncle ! " cried I. " I am sure 
you have counted a thousand ! " 

" I have not reckoned* all, my child. We must 
cook the pudding, and then we must reckon colliers 
who bring us coal, miners who dig for tin and iron 
for the sauce-pan. Then there is the linen of the 
cloth it was wrapped ia To make this we must 
reckon those who grow the flax, and gather it, 
and card* it, and spin it, and weave it, and all the 
workmen who make the looms* ajid machines." 

Robert and I both said we were quite satisfied 
that there were more than a thousand men employed. 

Questions.— To how many men had the pudding given work ? What 
kind of pudding was it ? What was its size ? How could that pudding 
employ so many men ? Were the boys satisfied ? 

Pronounce in syllables .— 

la^bonred pud-ding nfi^le miners ma-chine^work 

har-rowed to-mor-row, qui^t car-peu-ters sat^is-fied 

qnar^ried break-fast col^liers builders lin^n 



Write :— 

promised 

materials 

to-morrow 



laboured 
ploughed 
harrowed 



quarried 
wrapped 
employed 



TOO FAST-(Emptical). 

tied un-do' robbed de-spair' 

Two travellers were in a wood, and .... to trees. One 

of them, in , exclaimed, — 

" Oh, I am undone ! " 

" Are you," said the other joyfully ; " then I wish you would 
.... me." 
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STORIES OF THE ELEPHANT. 



Cey-lon , a large ialand in Asia, south 

of India. 
Em-ploy', make use of. 
Eli*f^-e^i one who makes railways, 

and other great works. 



Ez-act-ly, without mistake; precisely. 
In-ter-est-ing^, pleasing; amusing. 
Ob'StarCle, anything in the way. 
Sat-is-fted, pleased with its work. 
Sev^-al, more than one ; a good many. 



In the Island of Ceylon,* there are large herds of 
wild elephants. Many have been caught and 
tamed, and made useful in helping to build bridges, 
houses, and churches. 

Travellers tell us, that some of them are as care- 
ful about the neatness of their wprk as men could 
be-1 An elephant has been known to step back a 
few yards to see if it had laid a block of wood or 
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stone straight ; and then, if not satisfied,* to return 
and push it into its right place ! 

Some years ago, an engineer* in Ceylon had to lay 
pipes to convey water nearly two miles, over hills 
and through woods where there were no roads. To 
help him in his work, he had to employ* several* ele- 
phants; and nothing could be more interesting* than 
to watch the way in which the elephant engineers 
did their work. 

Lifting up one of. the heavy pieces of pipe, and 
balancing it in its trunk, each animal would march 
off with its load, and carry it safely over every 
obstacle,* to the place where it was to be laid. "When 
it reached the spot, it would kneel down and place 
the pipe exactly* where the driver wished. 

Once, when one of the elephants found it hard to get 
one of the pipes it had brought fitted into another, 
it got up and went to the end of the pipe, and put- 
ting its head against it, soon forced it into its right 
place. 



In a show of wild beasts at Bath, some years ago, 
there was a large good-natured elephant. Among 
the crowd that went to see it was a baker. He 
thought it a clever thing to tease the elephant, by 
pretending to give it a cake, and then pulling away 
his. hand. 

The elephant bore this for some time well enough, 
but at last it got angry. Putting its trunk out ot 
the cage, it caught the baker round the waist, lifted 
hirn to the top of the caravan, and bumped his head 
with great force against the roof. 
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Everybody thought the man would be killed. 
But all at once the elephant loosened its trunk, and 
dropped him from the roof to the ground, in the 
very midst of the people. There he lay for a minute 
or two, looking half dead ; but when the people 
came to him, he got up and walked away as if 
nothing had happened. 

Though he was very much frightened, he was not 
hurt ; but you may be sure he never tried to play 
tricks upon elephants again. 



A poor^woman, in one of the cities of India, had 
a stall in the market-place, where she sold fruit. 
An elephant used to go by, and always stopped to 
look at her stall. She knew how fond the elephant 
was of fruit ; and she used, now and then, to give 
him some. 

One day the elephant fell into a passion with his 
keeper. He broke loose, and ran through the 
market, trampling down everything before him. 

The people at the stalls ran away as fast as they 
could. The poor woman left her stall and ran too. 
But she forgot, in her fright, that her little child 
was sitting on the ground, close by the stall ! 

It was just in the elephant's way, and you would 
think it must have been trampled to death. But 
the elephant knew the child again, and knew that 
this was the stall where he had been fed with fruit. 

Though he was in a passion, he stopped. He 
looked at the child, and picked it up with his trunk. 
Then he set it out of his way, and went on. You 
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may think how glad the poor woman was to see her 
child safe. 

Questions. — Where are there large herds of wUd elephants? For 
what are they useful when tamed? What are the elephants in the 
picture doing? When did this take place? What did one of the ele- 
phants do when it could not get the pipe to fit ? What did the elephant 
at Bath do to the baker who teased him ? How did the poor woman in 
India make the elephant her friend ? How did he reward her ? 



Pronounce in syUaJbUi .— 
elephants car-a-van' 



trav^l-lers 
neat^ness 
bal^c-ing 



frightened 

hap-pened 

swal-low 



a-ware 
tram-pled 
pre-tend-ing 
loosened 



nse-fol 
bridg^ 
hous^ 
church^ 



care^M 
oon-vey' 
market 
al-ways 



Write 

build 

Ceylon 

satisfied 



hneel 

obstacle 

engineer 



caught 

loosened 

pretending 



ELLIPTICAL EXERCISES. 

WORDS PBONOUNCED ALIKE, BUT SPELT DIFFERENTLY. 
The correct spelling of the word for each blank space either to be given 



oraUy or to be written on the slate, 

awl I found that the poor shoemaker had was an and 
all some lasts. I did I could to help him. 

an At the picnic exchanged with little Emma apple 
Ann for egg. 

blue The wind away the sheet of paper, and it fell 
blew into the stream. 

bough If you do not down, you will strike your head 
bow against the of the tree. 

bad If he you do so, he gave you advice ; and you 
bade should not follow it. 

beet He. the poor dog with a root, and deserves to 
beat be himself. 
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USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 



CLOTHING. 



Cotton What is Cotton ? It is the 

Boft down that grows in the -seed-pod 
of the cotton-plant. 

Where- does this plant grow? In the 
United States, and in India. 

How is the Ck)tton made into Cloth ? 
It is spun into yam, and then woven 
into a web of cloth. 

Where Is the chief seat of its manu- 
facture ? Manchester, in Lancashire. 

What is Cotton aoth generally called ? 
Calico, from Calicut, in India, where it 
was first made. 

What is Nankeen ? A kind of cotton, 
naturally of a yellow colour, first made 
at Nankin, in China. 

What is the finest kind of cotton ? 
Muslin ; much used for ladies' dresses. 
The best is made in France. 

Linen.— What is Linen made from ? 
From the threads in the stem of the 
flax -plant. 

Where does this plant grow? In 
Ireland, Holland, Germany, and Rus- 
sia. 

What do we get from the seeds of 
the flax-plant ? Linseed oil and meal ; 
and oil-cake, with which cattle are 
fed. 

What is Damask ? Linen with figures 
woven in it ; so called from Damascus, 
in Syria, where it was first made. 

What is the finest kind of Linen? 
Cambric ; so called from Cambray, in 
France, where it was first made. 

WooL-— What is Woollen Cloth made 
from ? From the fleece of the sheep. 

Where is it chiefly made? In the 
West of England, and in Yorkshire. 

What is Worsted ? It is the name 
given to the coarser kinds of woollen 
stuffs, as flannelB. It is also the name 
of the woollen thread or yam used in 
knitting stockings. 

What is Merino? It is a fine kind 
of woollen cloth ; so called from the 
Spanish merino sheep. 

(350) 



Does all our Merino Wool cumo from 
Spain ? No ; the merino sheep is now 
reared in Australia, and much of our 
merino wool comes from that colony. 

What is Alpaca? It is a silky woollen 
cloth, made from the hair of the Alpac i 
sheep, which lives in Pern, in South 
America. 

What is the finest kind of Woollen 
Cloth? Cashmere, made from the wool 
of the Cashmere goat. 

Silk. — From what is Silk made? 
From the fine threads made by a cater- 
pillar called, the silk-worm, and wound 
round its body before it turns into a 
chrysalis. 

Where did the Silk-worm first come 
from? From China; but it is now 
reared in all the warmer countries of 
Europe, especially in France. 

What is Ribbon? SUk woven in nar- 
row webs or bands. 

What is Satin? A closely- woven and 
glossy silk fabric. 

What is Sarcenet? A vexy fine, thin 
silk, first made by tlie Saracens. 

What is Velvet? A thick sUk cloth, 
with a sha^^ pile on the surface. 

What is Velveteen? Cotton velvet ; 
an imitation of silk velvet, made of 
cotton. 

What is Crape? A kind of gauze, 
made of raw silk, and stiffened with 
gum-water. 

Lace.— What is Lace? A fine kind 
of network, made of loops of linen, 
cotton, and silk threads. 

Where is the finest Lace made? 
What is a^led real lace is best ma<le 
at Brussels : it is made of linen- 
thread. 

Of what Lb common Net made? Of 
cotton-thread. 

What towns in the British Isles are 
famous for Lace -making? Notting- 
ham in England, and Limerick in Ire- 
land. 
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Leather — What is Leather? The 
skins or hides of animals, made clean, 
soft, and lasting by a process called 
tanning. 

What is Morocco ? A very soft kind 
of leather, made from goats' skins ; so 
called because it was first brought from 
Morocco, in Africa. 

What is Chamois? The soft leather 
made from the skin of the Swiss goat. 

Hats and Caps.— Of what are Men's 
tall Hats nf ade ? They used to be made 
of the skin of the beaver (see p. 134) ; 
but they are now made of a silk cloth, 
with a long nap on it like the beaver's 
hair, and are called silk hats. 

Of what are Caps made? Of woollen 
or worsted cloth. 



What is Felt? Woollen cloth pressed 
and beat till it becomes close and stiff. 

Of what are Ladies' Bonnets and some 
kinds of Hats made? Of the straw or 
stems of wheat plaited together. 

What part of England is famous for 
Straw-plaiting? The counties north of 
London, especially Bedfordshire. 

Gloves.— Of what are Gloves made ? 
Of woollen and worsted cloth, of cotton 
and linen thread, and of different kinds 
of leather. 

Of what kinds of Leather are they 
made ? Of dog-skin, doe-skin, calf-skin, 
and especially of hid, the skin of the 
young goat. 

AVhere are the best Kid Gloves made ? 
In Paris and Grenoble, in France. 



COMMON 

Paper.— From what is Paper made? 
From cotton and linen rags, and from 
different kinds of straw. 

How is it made ? First, the rags are 
torn into very small shreds, and boiled 
till, with the water, they form a thin 
pulp not unlike gruel. 

What is done With this Pulp? It is 
passed through a machine, in which it 
is strained, dried, and pressed, and so 
becomes a web of paper. 

What is now much used in making 
Paper for printing? A kind of grass 
that grovn in Spain. 

From what does Paper take its name? 
From the papyrua — a plant which 
was used by the Egyptians for writ- 
ing on. 

What is Rice Paper ? Paper made of 
the pith or rind of the rice-plant, used 
hy the Chinese. 

What is Blotting Paper? It is soft, 
porous paper, unsized. 

How is Paper sijsed ? By the addition 
of a thin resin, which makes it to some 
extent water-proof. 

From what is BroWn Paper made? 
From sacking, canvas, and other coarse 
hempen materials. 

How are Paste-board and Caxd-board 
made ? By pasting and pressingv to- 
gether several layers of paper. 



THINGS. 

Ink.— "What is Ink made of? Of 
gall-nuts and a preparation of iron, 
mixed with water and gum-arabic. 

What are Gall-nuts ? Little balls 
formed on those parts of the tender 
shoots of the oak where an insect has 
laid its eggs, i 

Where do the best Gall-nuts 'Come 
from? From Aleppo and Smyrna, In 
Asia. 

Fens.— What are Pens made of? 
Of quills and of metal. 

What are Quill Pens? The quills or 
wiag-feathers of the goose, swan, or 
other bird; prepared, for the purpose 
of writing, by moisture and heating. 

What are Metallic Pens chiefly made 
of ? Of steel ; but sometimes t^e points 
are of gold, silver, or platinum. 

When were Steel Pens first made? 
In 1808. 

What were used as Pens in ancient 
times? Reeds cut and pointed like a 
quill. 

Pencils.— Wliat are Pencils made 
of? Of a mineral called black-lead or 
plumbago, enclosed in a small stick of 
cedar-wood. 

Where is the best Black-lead foun<X? 
In Cumberland. 
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HOW A DOG GOT HIS DINNER. 



Cer-tain, fixed. I Lib-er-al, free to give. 

De-lighr , joy; pleasure. Re-ceivea, got 

GueBtS) persons asked to the dinner. I Served, provided ; treated. 

In a town in the south of France, twenty poor 
people were served* with dinner, at a certain* hour 
every day. A dog belonging to the place was 
always present at this meal, to watch for the scraps 
that were now and then thrown to him. 

The guests,* however, were poor and hungry, and 
of course not very liberal.* So the poor dog hardly 
did more than smell , the feast, of which he would 
have liked a share. 

Now it happened that this dinner was served out 
to each one on his ringing a bell ; but, as the person 
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who served tlio dinner handed it through a small 
opening, he did not see who received* it. 

. Well, one day the dog had waited till all the 
poor people were gone, tiaving himself got very 
little to Ccat, he reached up, took hold of the rope 
by his teeth, -and rang the bell. A good dinner 
was at once handed out, and the dog ate it with 
great delight.* 

This was done by the dog for several days ; but 
the rogue was at length found out. It was thought, 
however, so clever for a dog, that he was allowed 
to take his regular turn at the dinner every day. 
And thus he went on for a lone: time, rinmnjo: the 
bell, and taking his metil with the other beggai^s ! 

Questions.— What is the dog in the picture doing? Why? What 
is that coming through the opening ? For whom is it ? How did the 
dog leam to do this ? How long did he do it before he was found out ? 
Why was he allowed to continue it ? Where did this take place ? 

Pkonounce in sijllahles 

present hard-ly sev-er-al 

how-ev-cr o-pen-ing al-lowed' 

hufi-gry wait-ed heg^gars 



be-long-ing 

hap'pened 

clev-er 



reg-u-lar 
hand-ed 
din-ner 



Write :— 



liberal 
certain 
belonging 



delight 

received 

happened 



clever 

several 

regular 



HAPPIN£SS-(Elliptical). 

swing gate coun-try 

" Were I but a king," said a boy, " I would eat my 

fill of fat bacon, and upon a .... all day long." 
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THE SALE OF THE PET LAMB. 



Di-spair', utter want of hope. 
Feign-ings, pretences. 
Fer-vent, warm; burning. 
Gaunt, tliin ; starved-looking. 
Im-po-tent, powerless ; useless. 
Nes-lled, lay close, as In a nest 
Pangi a sting of sorrow. 



Pit-e-3U8-ly , with great pity, or sorrow. 
Sub-dued', overcome; brought down. 
Ten-der, loving. 
The while, at the same time. 
Threshold, the stone under the door 

of a house. 
Wring, twist, or force painfully. 



A THOUSAND flocks Were on the hills, 

A thousand flocks and more, 
Feeding in sunshine pleasantly : 

They were the rich man's store. 
There was the* while one little lamb 

Beside a cottage door ; 

A little lamb that rested 

With the childr^ 'neath tlie tree ; 
That ate, meek creature, from their hands, 

And nestled* to their knee ; 
That had a place within their lieaila — 

One of the family. 
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But want, even <is «'iu armM man, 
Came down upon their shed : 

The father laboured all day long 
That hia children might be fed ; 

And, one by one, their household things 
Were sold to buy them bread. 

That father, with a downcast eye, 

Upon his threshold* stood ; 
Gaunt* poverty each pleasant thought 

'Had in his heart subdued.* 
" What is the creature's life to us ? " 

Said he ; " 'twill buy us food. 

" Ay, though the children weep all day, 
And with down-drooping head 

Each does his small task mournfully, 
The hungry must be fed ; 

And that which has a price to bring 
Must go to buy us bread." 

It went. Oh, parting has a pang* 
The hardest heart to wring ;* 

But the tender* soul of a little child 
With fervent* love doth cling. 

With love that hath no feignings* false, 
Unto each geutle thing. 

Therefore most soiTOwful it was 
Those children small to see ; 

Most sorrowful to hear them plead 
For the lamb so piteously :* 
" mother dear, it loveth us ! 
And what besides have wc ? " 

" Let's take him to the broad green hill," 

In his impotent* despair,* 
Said one strong boy — " let's Uxke him off, 

The hills are wide and fair ; 
I know a little hiditig-place, 

And we shall keep him there." 
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Oh, vain ! — They took the little lamb, 
And straightway tied him down ; 

With a strong cord they tied him fast, 
And o'er the common brown. 

And o'er the hot and flinty roads, 
They took him to the town. 

The little children through that day. 
And throughout all the morrow. 

From everything about the house 
A mournful thought did bonow ; 

The very bread they had to eat 
"Was food unto theii* sorrow. 

Mary Ho>vitt. 

Questions. — Why had the pet lamb to be sold J Who were very 
vexed? Why? What did they think of doing? Did they succeed? 
Why did the bread they got to eat make them sadder? 

Pronounce in syUables 

la^bonred thousand pov^-ty 

crea-tnre benEiide' bor^row 

sor-row-fol cot^tage flint-y - 

through-ont' rested gen-tle 




pleas^t-ly monm-ftd-ly 

fam'i-ly hufl-gry 

chil^en straight-way 

downcast san-shine 
Write : — 

nestled 
sunshine 
laboured 



creature 
subdued 
feignings 



impotent 

sorrowful 

throughout 



A SLY HIT-(£mpticaJ[). 
know re-plied' thought 

sent fat-tens people 

John was to be very stupid. He was .... to a mill 

one day ; and the miller said, " John, some say you are 

a fool. Now tell me what you . . . . , and what you don't 
know." 

" Well," John, " I know millei-s' hogs are fat !" 

" Very well, John. Now tell me what you don't know." 
" I don't know," said John, " whose corn them." 
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BRAVE BOBBY. 



Bound for, ready or fixed to go to. 

Cape^f-603d-Hope', the most south- 
erly w^nt of Africa. 

Ca>re3sed', made of\ fondled. 

Clear-fpgj|leaping over without touch- 
ing. 

Cramp, a stiffening of the limbs, 
which makes swimming impossible, 
and often causes drowning. 

Donb-led, went back again over the 
same line. 



Fran-tic, beside himself; out of his 

senses; mad. 
Frol-ic-8ome, playful. 
Hand) one of the crew. 
Jol-ly-boat, a small boat belonging to 

a ship ; a yawl-lKMit. 
New-lound-land, a largo island in 

North America. 
Fas-sen-g^ers, travellers by a public 

conveyance. 
Shat-tered, broken ; shivered. 



Some years ago, a ship bound* for China had on 
board, with other passengers,* an officer, his wife, 
their only child — a little boy five years old, and a 
large Newfoundland* dog called Bobby. 

Everybody in the ship liked Bobby, he was so 
good-tempered and frolicsome ;* but the boy was the 
dog's constant playmate. He was a meny little 
fellow, and as fond of Bobby as Bobby was of him. 

One evening while the little boy and the dog were 
romping together, the ship gave a roll, and splash 
went the child into the sea ! 

A cry was raised, "A hand* over! a hand over!" and 
the brave dog sprang over the side of the ship, clear- 
ing* it like a greyhound, and swam towards the stern. 

The little boy's father, half frantic,* leaped with 
othera into the jolly-boat ;* but it was too dark to 
see far before them. All gave the child up for lost. 

At last they heard a splash on the left side of the 
ship. " Pull on, quick ! " cried the father. The 
boat was turned, the men pulled with all their might, 
and in a moment brave Bobby was alongside, hid- 
ing up the child in his mouth ! Joy ! joy! joy ! 

The boat was rowed back to the ship ; the half- 
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drowned boy soon got better ; the parents were de- 
lighted ; and brave Bobby was caressed* by all. 

At the Cape-of-Good-Hope,* the passengers were 
to be landed. The officer got into the boat, with 
his wife and child ; but he told the sixilors to hold 
the Newfoundland dog tight by the collar till the 
boat was some distance from the ship. " You will 
then see," said he, what a strong swimmer he is." 




Brave Bobby pulled and tugged to get loose, but 
all in vain ; for they held him till the boat was near 
the shore. But no sooner did the officer give the 
signal than the dog was set at liberty, and away he 
went full dash into the sea. 

Suddenly the poor animal set up a shrill howl, 
and threw himself out of the water. At first it was 
thought he had been seized with cramp ;* but it was 
worae than that — a shark was after him ! 

" A shark ! a shark ! " sounded from the boat to 
the ship. Bobby swam light and left, and dived 
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and doubled,* showing his teeth, and never allowing 
the shark time to turn on his back ; without doing 
which the monster could not bite him. 

' The officer in the boat soon saw that there was 
little chance of reaching the spot in time to save 
the dog. Poor Bobby swam and dodged, till he was 
almost tired out. " Stop rowing," cried the officer 
to the men, and turn the boat round." 

Just at that moment the shark, which had got 
very close to the dog, turned on his back and opened 
his horrid mouth ! 

Bobby was all but gone. His master rose, pointed 
his gun, and fired. In a moment the water was 
tinged with blood : the horrid jaws of the shark 
were shattered* to pieces ! 

The men then rowed to the spot where Bobby 
was swimming about. The officer pulled the dog 
into the boat ; the child threw his little arms aroilnd 
him ; and the men in the boat, and the sailors in the 
ship, cried out with joj'-, " Hun'ah! hurrah! joy! joy! 
Bobby is safe ! the shark is killed ! Hurrah ! hurrah ! " 

Questions. —How does the dog in the picture happen to be in the 
water ? When did this occur ? What fish is that near the dog ? Why 
is it turning on its back ? Who are in the boat ? How was the dog 
saved ? Why was he so much loved by his master ? 

Pronounce in ayUahUs : — 
Chi-na grey-honnd mo^ment of^fi-cer sounds 

constant de-light^ monster sud^n-lj al-low-ing 
play-mate lib^r-ty row-ing a-long^ide sailers 

Write :— 



officer 

suddenly 

passengers 



sounded 
allowing 
alongside 



hurrah 

moment 

shattered 
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THE TSAVELLESS AND THE BEAR. 



A-shamed', flllod with shame. 
CdXU*-age, bravery ; spirit ; fearless- 
ness. 

Maz-zle, the biting part; the mouth 

and nose of an animal. 
Him^ble, active, quick. 



Planned, dived, as into water. 
Pres-ence of mind/readincss of wit; 

knowing what to do. 
Thicket, a place where shrubs arc 

thickly set. 
Wince, start. 



Two men were going through a forest. 

" I am afraid," said one, " that we may meet with 
wild beasts; I see the tracks of their paws on the 
ground." 

**Fear nothing, friend Quickwit," cried the other, 
whose name was 'Braggart. " In case of an attack 
we shall stand by one another like men. I have a 
strong arm, a stout heart, and — " 

"Hark !" cried the first in alarm, as a low growl 
was heard from a thicket* near. In an instant 
Braggart, who was light and nimble,* climbed up a 
tree like a squirrel, leaving his friend, who was not 
so active, to face the danger alone ! 

But Quickwit's presence* of mind did not fail him. 
He could not fight, he could not fly j but he laid 
himself flat on the ground, and held his breath, so 
as to appear quite dead. Out of the thicket rushed 
a huge bear, and at once made up to poor Quickwit; 
while Braggart looked down, trembling, from his 
perch in the tree. ' 

One may guess what were the feelings of Quickwit 
when the bear snuffed all round him, coming so near 
that he could feel its warm breath, when its muzzle* 
was close to his ear ! But Quickwit did not wince* 
or move; and tbe bear, thinking him dead, plunged* 
again Into the thicket, leaving him quite unharmed! 
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When Braggart saw that the clanger was over, 
lie came down from the tree. Somewhat ashamed* 
of his cowardly conduct, he tried to pass oft' the 
matter with a joke. 

'*Well, my friend Quickwit,*' he said, "what did 
the bear say to you when he whispered into your 
ear?" 

"He told me,'* replied Quickwit, "never again to 
trust a boaster like you 

The hour of danger often shows that tlie greatest 
boasters are the greatest cowards. Let courage* bo 
proved by deeds, not by words, 

Questions. — What were the names of the two friends ? Which ap- 
peared to be the braver, from his way of si^eaking ? What did he do 
when the growl 6f the bear was heard ? Who is iying close to the bear 
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ill the picture? Is he deatl, or what? How tli<l the other try to pass 
off the matter ? What was the bear's atlvice ? 
PiiONOUNCE in stfUuUcs : — 



Qoick-wit 
Brag%art 
at-tack' 

White :— 

thicket 

squirrel 

presence 



ap-pear 
con-duct 
conr-age 



sqnir-rel 
trem-bling 
un-harmed' 

muzzle 

trembling 

unharmed 



cow^rd-ly 
whis'pered 
think-insr 



leav-ing 
boast-crs 
dan-ger 



boasters 
cowardly 
whispered 



THE DUN cow. 



Bram-ble, a wild, prickly shrub, bear- 
ing sweet black berries. 

Dan-de-li-Oli| a common plant, with 
a yellow flower. Tlie name means 
VunCa tooth; so called because of the 
.tooth-like edges of its leaves. 

Ez-claimed', called out. 

Main, very great ; powerful 



Fant-ins^^ breathing quickly ; gasping 
Shrink'inf^Tt cowering from fear. 
Stile, steps for climbing over a fence. 
Strolled, wandere<l or walked slowly. 
Sas-pect', am inclined to think; guess. 
Vi-cious, wicked : ill-tempered. 
Whisk-iag, nipping or cutting off by 
a quick motion. 



" Yes, Mary ; now that / am at home, you may 
walk anywhere with me, and fear nothing ! " cried 
Alfred, whisking* off the heads of the dandelions* 
in the field with his cane, as he strolled* along with 
bis sister. " If a robber were to attack us no^v, 
or two, or lialf a dozen, I would — " 

" Oh dear ! " exclaimed* !Maiy suddenly, I had 
forgotten that this is the field in which the farmer 
keeps that vicious* dun cow ! There she is ! — she 
has caught sight of us ! 

" Run ! run for your life ! " shouted Alfred, as 
with levelled horns and tail in the air the dun 
cow came rushing towards them ! 

Both the children began to lly at their utmost 
speed, making for a stile* which was not iar off. 
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Stop, brother ! — oh, stop ! " cried poor Mary. 
** A bramble* has caught my jacket ! Set me free — 
oh, set me free ! " 

The only answer which came was a bellow from 
the cow, which made Alfred run the faster, and 
so alarmed Mary that she pulled away her jacket 
by main* force, leaving half a yard of lace on the 
bramble ! 

Panting,* she reached the stile ; and, sci-ambling 
over in a moment, joined her brother on the safe side. 

The ill-tempered cow gave another bellow, seeing 
the children beyond reach of her horns. 

" What does she mean by that roar ? " cried 
Alfred, shrinking* back at the sound ; for, however 
brave he might be against absent robbers, he was 
mightily afraid of a cow. 

" I suspect,*" laughed Mary, who had got over her 
fright, " that her bellow means much the same as 
the whisper of the bear to the traveller in the fable — 
* Let courage be proved by deeds — not by words 

A. L. O. E. 

Questions.— What did Alfred say to his sister? What did Mary 
remember ? What did Alfred do when he saw the cow ? What did 
he do when hhi sister was in trouble ? What did Mary say the cow's 
last bellow meant ? 



Pronounce in syllables :- 
rob-ber for-got^ten 
8ud^en-ly levelled 

Write 

strolled 
whisking 
dandelions 



shoat^ 
jacket 

vicious 
caught 
bramble 



ill-tem-pered 
might^i-ly 



scram-bling 
cour-age 



courage 

shrinking 

scrambling 
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WE ABE SEVEN. 



Clns-tered, hung thickly. 
Con-way, a town in the 
north of Wales. 



Por^rin-ger, a small bowl lo 
hold porridge. 



Ae-Ueved^ set free, easctL 



I MET a little cottage girl, 

She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with mauy a curl 

That clustered* round her head. 

•* Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
How many may you be ? " 

" How many ? seven in all," she said, 
And, wondering, looked at me. 

" And where are they, I pray you tell ?'*' 
She answered, " Seven are we ; 
And two of us at Conway* dwell. 
And two are gone to sea ; 

" Two of us in the churchyard lie. 
My sister and my brother ; 
And in the churchyard cottage I 
Dwell near them with my mother." 

" You say that two at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea, 
Yet you are seven ; I pray you tell, 
Sweet maid, how this may be?" 

Then did the little maid reply, 
" Seven boys and girls are we ; 

Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
Beneath the churchyard tree." 

" You run about, my little maid, 
Your limbs they are alive ; 
If two are in the churchyard laid, 
Then ye are only five." 
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" Their graves are grecii, they may be seen,'* 

The little maid rei)lied, 
" Twelve stq>3 or more from my mother's door, 

And they are side by side. 

" My stockings ^here I often knit, 
My 'kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I sit, — 
T sit and sing to them. 




" And often after snnset, sir, 
When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer* 
And eat my supper there. 



" The first that died was little Jane : 
In bed she moaning lay. 
Till God relieved* her of her pain, 
And then she went away. 

" So in the churchyaid she was laid ; 
And, all the summer dry. 
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Together round her grave we pLiyed, 
My brother John and 1. 

. " And when the ground was white with snow, 
And I could run and slide, 
My brother John was forced to go ; 
• And he Jies by her side." 

" How many are you, then," said I, 
" If they two are in heaven?" 
The little maiden would reply, 
" O master ! we are seven." 

" But they are dead, those two are dead, 
Their spirits ar^ in heaven."— r 
Twas throwing words away ; for still 
The little maid would have her will, 
And said, " Nay, we are seven." 

Wordsworth. 



Pronounce in ayUahles .— 

won^er-ing BtockCings be-neath' sunset tlirow-ing: 

churcli-yarcl re-pUed' to-geth^r snm-mer spir^its 

answered moan-ing 'kerchief maid^ heaven 



Write 



clustered 

wondering 

churchyard 



replied 

answered 

stocliings 



moaning 

beneath 

together 



THE LATIN FOB COLD-dOUptical). 

mo^ment answered . 

schol-ars school-mas-ter 

A asked one of his in the winter time 

what was the Latin word for cold. 

" Oh, sir," the boy, " I forget it at this , but 

I have it at my fingera' ends." 

(350) 4 
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THE GATE WITHOUT A LATOH. 



As-sist', help. 
Colt, a young horse. 
Hue-and-cry, chasing and shouting 
0-blifi:ed^ forced. [at once. 

Prov-erbB, well-known truthg. 



Re-snlt', what followed. . 
Be-tnrned', went back. 
Scorched, burned on the outside. 
Ut-ter-ly, altogether. 
Ver-i-fied, shown to be true. 



Theee was a farmer, who had a little gate, whicli 
opened from his yard into a field. This little gate 
wanted a latch, and therefore could not be fastened. 

When he passed through the gate, he was very 
carefijl to pull it after him ; but other people were 
not always so mindful. Even with all his care, the 
wind would often blow it open again after he had 
closed it. 

The result* was, that the gate was generally either 
flapping backwards and forwards in the wind, or 
standing wide open. 

In this way the poultry were always getting 
out; and the sheep and lambs were always get- 
ting in. It took up half the children's time to 
run after the chickens and drive them back into the 
yard, and to send the sheep and the lambs back into 
the field. 

The farmer's wife was always telling him that he 
ought to get the latch mended ; but he used to say 
that it would cost sixpence, and that it was not 
worth while. He said that the children might as 
well be driving the sheep and the poultry in and out 
of the yard and the field as be doing nothing. So 
the gate remained without the latch. 

One day a fat pig got out of its sty, and, pushing 
pi^en the gate, ran into the field, and thence vyapc^erp (J 
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into a thick wood. The pig was soon missed, and a 
hue-and-cry* was raised after it. 

The farmer was in the act of tying up a horse in 
the stable ; but he left it, to run after the pig. 

His wife was ironing some clothes in the kitchen ; 
and she left her work, to follow her husband. 

The daughter was stining some broth over the 
fire ; and she left it, to run after her mother. 

The farmer's sons and his man joined in the chase 
after the pig ; and away they all went, men and 
women, pell-mell, to the wood. 

But the man, making more haste than good speed, 
sprained hi^ ankle in jumping over a fence. The 
farmer and his sons were obliged* to give up chasing 
the pig, to carry the man back to the house. The 
good woman and her daughter also returned* to assist* 
the poor man who was hurt. 

When they got back to the house, they found that 
the broth had boiled over, — that the dinner was 
spoiled ; and that two shirts, which had been hang- 
ing before the fire, were scorched* and utterly* 
ruined. 

The farmer scolded his wife and the girl, for being 
so careless as not to take the shirts and the broth 
from the fire before they left the kitchen. 

He then went to his stable, where he found that 
the horse, which he had left loose, had kicked a fine 
colt* and broken its leg. The servant was kept iu 
the house for a fortnight, by the hurt to his ankle. 

Thus, besides the injury done to the farmer's man, 
the farmer lost two weeks' work from his servant, a 
fine colt, a fat pig, ai|d bis two best shirts, to say 
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nothing of the loss of his dinner — all for the want 
of a sixpenny latch ! 

In this way were two good old proverbs* veri- 
fied . j,^^ want of a nail the wheel comes off. 
Safe bind, safe find. 

Questions. — Why was the yard gate often left open? What was 
always happening? What did the farmer's wife tell him? What did 
he say ? What hapi«ned when the pig got out of its sty ? Who joined 
in the chase ? What made them stop ? What did they find on coming 
back to the house ? What had hai)pened in the stable ? And all this 
for the want of - - - ? 



Pronounce in syUahles ;- 
fets-tened flap-ping 
care^fol chickens 
gen^r-al-ly re-malned' 

Write 

poultry 
ironing 
wandered 



stir-ring 
scolded 
poul-try 

liitctien 

careless 

daughter 



wandered fort-night 
i-ron-ing in-jn-ry 
dangh-ter siz-pen-ny 

injury 

sixpenny 

fortnight 



ELLIPTICAL EXESOISES. 

[Conibiucd from ]^age 32.) 

bare The tore his leg in such a maimer that I 

bear could not to look at it. 

beach I have been told that -trees seldom grow near 
beech the sea- 
bean I have looking at the -stalk ; and it seems to 
been be growing beautifull3\ 

bread Those plump chickens were u]) on a sort of food 

bred like rye 

by lie will something for 3'ou next Christmas, an<l 

buy bring it when he comes. 

eight The boys and girls twenty- pears and 

ate apples at the picnic. 
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THE SPIDER AND THE FL7. 



Af-fec-tion, love. 
Brill-iant, brightly sparkling. 
Coan-sel-lor, one who gives advice. 
Ca-ri-ons, not often seen ; rare ; nice. 
Dis>mal| causing horror; dark ; gloomy. 



Plat'ter-ing, speaking false praise. 
Pan-try, a 8tore*room, or press. 
Soar-ingf, mounting on the wing. 
Snbt-le, very fine ; cunningly made 
Wi'ly, deceitful ; crafty. 



" Will you walk into my parlour ? " said the spider to the fly j 
" Tis the prettiest little parlour that ever you did spy. 

The way into my parlour is up a winding stair ; 

And IVe got many curious* things to show you when youVc 
there." 

" Oh no, no," said the little fly ; " to ask me is in vain, 
For who goes up your winding stair can ne'er come down again." 

" I'm sure you must be weary, dear, with soaring* up so high ; 

Will you rest upon my little bed ? " said the spider to the fly. 
" Tliere are pretty curtains drawn aroimd ; the sheets are line 
and thin ; 

And if you like to rest a while, I'll snugly tuck you in ! " 
" Oh no, no," said the little fly ; " for I've often heard it said, 
Tliey never, never wake again, who sleep upon your bed ! " 

Said the cunning spider to the fly — "Dear friend, what can I du 
To prove the waim aflfection* I've always felt for you ? 
I have within ray pantt-y* good store of all that's nice ; 
I'm sure you're very welcome — will you please to take a slice ? " 
" Oh no, no," said the little fly, " kind sir, that cannot be ; 
I've heard what's in your pantry, and I do not wish to see." 

" Sweet creature," said the spider, "you're witty and you're wise; 
How handsome are your gauzy wings, how brilliant* are your 
eyes ! 

I have a little looking-glass upon my parlour shelf, 
If you'll step in one moment, dear, you shall behold yourself." 
" I thank you, gentle sir," she said, " for what you please to say; 
And bidding you good-morning now, I'll call another day." 

The spider turned him round about, and went into his den. 
For well he knew the silly fly would soon come back again ; 
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So he wove a subtle* web in a little corner sly, 
And set his- table ready to dine upon the fly. 
Then he came out to his 5oor again, and merrily did sing : 
" Come hither, hither, pretty fly, with the i)earl and silver wing; 
Your robes are green and purple — there's a crest upon your 
head ! 

Your eyes are like the diamond bright, but mine are dull as 
lead!" 



Alas ! alas ! how very soon this silly little fly, 
Hearing his wily,* flattering* words, came slowly flitting by. 
With buzzing wings she hung aloft, then near and nearer drew. 
Thinking only of her brilliant eyes, her green and purple hue — 
Thinking only of her crested head — poor foolish thing ! At last, 
Up jumped the cunning spider, and fiercely held her fast ! 
He dragged her up his winding stair, into his dismal* den. 
Within his little parlour — ^but she ne'er came out again ! 

And now, dear little children, who may this story read. 
To idle, silly, flattering words, I pray you, ne'er give heed ; 
Unto an evil counsellor* close heart and ear and eye. 
And take a lesson from this tale of the Spider and the Fly. 

Mart Howrrr. 



Questions. —The spider asked the fly to ? He said he would 

show her ? The fly said - ? because those who went there ? 

The spider then asked the fly to ? But the fly said • ? When the 

spider told her that she was very handsome, she promised ? It 

was his - words that made her come; and then he • - ? 

Pronounce in ii/UaUes :— 

wind-ing mer-ri-ly par-lour think-ing spider 

wea-ry di-a-mond car-tains fool-ish pret-ty 

cnn-ning buz^cing wel-come sto^ry gaius-y 

lesion pret-ti-est hand-some pnr-ple mo^ment 



Write :— 

par/our 

curtains 

prettiest 



welcome 

affection 

handsome 



brilliant 

flattering 

counsellor 
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Book-wonn, one who reads a great 
deal 

Bound^, mshed off. 



Plead^, Sj^d in excuse. 
Prep-a-ra-tioii} learning one's lessons. 
Prom-ised to, said that he wonld. 



" I SHALL never find time to learn this tiresome 
lesson," said Robert to Frank as they left school ; 
" I can't be ready with it to-morrow." 

" You have ten minutes now before dinner ; why 
not begin at once ? " asked his brother. 

"Ten minutes! that's nothing. Besides, I must 
have a inin with Rover now," replied Robert, whistling 
to his dog. 

After dinner, the two boys walked off to school 
again. Frank took out his book and began to learn. 
"What a book- worm !*" said the other, laughing; 
and he looked out for birds' nests in the hedge, til] 
they got to the school. 

" Come off to cricket ! " shouted a party of school- 
fellows as they broke up from lessons. Robert 
bounded away with the rest. Frank promised* to 
follow in a quarter of an hour, and took out his 
book once more. This done, he played away with- 
the rest, and enjoyed the game heartily. 

The boys were tired that evening, and went to 
bed early. But when they returned to school next 
day, Frank knew his lesson perfectly, while Robert 
pleaded* that he had not had time to learn it. 

" How did yoii find time, Frank ? " asked his 
master. 

*-I had ten minutes before dinner yesterday, sir; 
a quarter of an hour going back to school; and as 
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much before cricket. Tlien I looked over my le&son 
before I went to bed; and took ten minutes before 
breakfast this morning to make it perfect.'* 

"Which make an hour's preparation,*" replied his 
master. " Go to the bottom of the class, Robert; 
and learn that for those who take care of the nainutes, 
the hours will take care of themselves." 



Questions.— What was Robert's first excuse for not learning his 
lesson ? What did Frank do on his way to school ? What did Robert 
call him? Where did Robert go when lessons were over? What 
excuse did he make next day for not knowing his lesson ? How was 

he punished? The master told him that ** for those who ? the 

hours will ?" 

PBONOUlfCE in 8i/llabl€8 .— 

re-plied' heart-i-ly to-mor-row shont^ min-ntes 

langh-ing cricket whia-tling en-joyed' break-fast 

school-fel-low8 tire^me per-fect-ly yes-ter-day them-selves' 



White : 



tiresome 

whistling 

to-morrow 



walked 

shouted 

perfectly 



enjoyed 
heartily 
preparation 



PBOV£BBS-(Elliptical). 



sound 
em-ployed' 



frmts 
e-nongh' 



fear 
mas-ter 



pov^r-ty 
conquers 



A GOOD servant makes ft good 

Better face a danger than be always in ... . 

Debt is the worst kind of 

Deeds are ; words are but leaves. 

Empty vessels make most 

Poor indeed is he who thinks he never has 

The greatest conqueror is he who himself. 

He is idle who might be better 
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THE BEOGAB MAN. 



Chafed, warmud by rubbing. 
Be-scry', find out ; see. 
Fag-ot, a log used for fuel ; fire- 
wood. 

H08-pi-ta-ble, kind to strangers. 



Im-plore', beg ; ask earnestly. 
In-clem-ent, rough, stormy. 
Mess, a dish of food ; a meal. 
Pre-T)are', make ready. 
Toil-some, hard to climb. 



Around the fire, one wintry night, 
Tlie fanner's rosy children sat ; 

The fagot* lent its blazing light. 

And jokes went round, and careless chat ; 

When, hark ! a gentle hand they hear 
Low tapping at the bolted door ; 

And thus, to gain their willing ear, 
A feeble voice was heard implore ;* — 

" Cold blows the blast across the moor, 
The sleet drives hissing in the wind ; 
Yon toilsome* mountain lies before — 
A dreary, treeless waste behind. 

" My eyes are weak and dim with age, 
No road, no path can I descry ;* 
And these poor rags ill stand the rage 
Of such a keen, inclement* sky. 
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" So faint I am, these tottering feet* 
No more my palsied frame can bear ; 
My freezing heart forgets to beat, 
And drifting snows my tomb prepare.* 

" Open your hospitable* door, 

And shield me from the biting blast : 
Cold, cold it blows across the moor — 
The weary moor that I have passed ! " 

With hasty steps the farmer ran. 
And, close beside the fire, they place 

The poor half -frozen beggar-man, 
With shaking limbs and pale-blue race. 

The little children flocking came, 
. And chafed* his frozen hands in theirs ; 

And busily the good old dame 
A comfortable mess* prepares. 

Tlieir kindness cheered his drooping soul ; 

And slowly down his wrinkled cheek 
The big round tear waa seen to roll. 

Which told the thanks he could not speak. 

The children then began to sigh, 
And all their merry chat was o'er ; 

And yet they felt, they knew not why, 

Moie glad than they had done before. — Aiken. 

Questions. — Who were sitting round the fire? What were they 
doing ? Who came to the door ? What did he ask ? What did the 

farmer do ? And the children ? And the good old dame ? 

What told the old man's thanks ? How did the children feel ? Because 
they had done an act of - ? 

Pronounce in syllables .— 
wint-ry fee-ble pal-sied care-less kind-ness 

chil^en drear-y freez^ing moon-tain wrifi-kled 
blaz-ing tot^ter-ing half-frozen oom-fort-a-bld slow^ly 

Write 



implore mountain liindness 
careless inclement wrinkled 
toilsome hospitable comfortable 
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Am-ply, folly; largely. 

Guests, friends asked to the feast. 

Oc-ca^ion, event. 

Rea^ned with him, tried to make 



Be-ward^, paid for his fish as well 



as for his clevernesi. 
Snr-prised' filled with wonder ; aston- 
ished. 



him change his mind. 



Whim, an odd notion. 



A NOBLEMAN, wlio dwelt in a castle a loDg way from 
the sea-shore, was about to hold his marriage-feast. 
There was plenty of meats, game, and fruit, for the 
great occasion,* but no fish, as the sea had been very 
rough. 

On the very morning of the feast, however, a poor 
fisherman came to the castle with a large turbot 
There was great joy in the house, and the fisherman 
was brought with his prize into the large room 
where the nobleman stood in the midst of his guests.* 

"A fine fish," said the nobleman. "Fix yoxir 
own price ; you shall be paid at once. How much 
do you ask ?" 

" Not a penny, my lord ; I will not take money. 
One hundred lashes on my bare back is the pric6 of my 
fish ! I will not take one lash from the number." 

The nobleman and his guests wei-e not a little sur- 
prised;* but the fisherman was firm. They reasoned* 
with him in vain. At length the nobleman said, — 

"Well, well, this fellow has a strange whim,* but 
we mjist have the fish. So lay on lightly, and let 
the price be paid in our presence." 

After fifty lashes had been given, "Hold, hold !" 
cried the fisherman; "I have a partner in this business, 
and it is right that he should get his share." 
i J*Wlmti are there two such fools in the world?" 
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said the nobleman. " Where is he to be found ? 
Name him, and he shall be sent for at once." 

*'You need not go far for him," said the fisher- 
m.m. "You will find him at your own gate, in the 
shape of your own porter. He would not let me 
pass until I promised that he should have half of 
whatever I should get for my turbot." 

"Oh, ho!" said the nobleman, "bring him up at 
once ; he shall certainly receive his half with the 
strictest justice." 

The poi'ter was therefore brought, and had to 
tfiko his share of the bargain. He was then turned 
off from the nobleman's service, and the fisherman 
was amply* rewarded.* 

Question^?.— What was wanting for the feast? Who brought one? 
What price did he ask ? When did he cry, " Hold ! " ? Why ? Who 
was his partner ? What had the porter looked for ? Wliat did lie get ? 
What more was done to him ? What was done to the fisherman ? 

Pronounce in si/IUtbles:— 
no>ble-man plen-ty Ught^ly prom-ised jas-tice 

cas-tle mom-ing presence cer-tain-ly there-fore 

mar-riage tur-bot part-ner re-ceive' bar-gain 

fish^r-man fel-low bus-iness strict^est ser-vice 



Write :— 

feast 
dwelt 
brought 



lashes 
money 
reasoned 



world 
certainly 
1 rewarded 



ROYAL PAVOUR-(Emptical). 
bade stand asked 

maj^s-ty boasted spoken 

A FELLOW ouce that the king had ...... to him ; 

and being what his had said, replied, " He .... 

me out of the way." 
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STORIES OF TIGERS. 

PART I. 



JaH-gle, waste land overgrown with Pro-vid-ed, supplied ; furnished. 

tall grass and brushwood. Quail, to sink with fear. 

Levelled, aimed. Tri-umph, joy for her success. 

Pan-ic-struck, struck with great fear. Wail, a cry of distress. 

Some; years ago, a number of EDglisli officers in 
India went out to hunt. On their way home after 
their day's sport, they found in the jungle* a little 
tiger kitten, not more than a fortnight old. 

They took it with them ; and when they reached 
their tent, the little tiger was provided* with a tiny 
dog-collar and chain, and tied to the tent-pole, round 
which it, played and frisked to the delight of all 
who saw it." 
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Just as it was growing dark, however, about 
two hours after the capture, the people in the tent 
were cheeked, in the midst of their mirth, by a 
sound that caused the bravest heart among tliem 
to quail.* 

It was the roar of a tiger! In an instant the 
little kitten became every inch a tiger, and strained 
at its chain with all its baby strength, while it 
replied with a loud wail* to the terrible voice out- 
side. The company in the tent were panic-struck,* 
there was something so sudden and so wild in the 
roar. 

Suddenly there leaped into the centre of the tent 
a huge tigress ! Without noticing a single man 
there, she caught her kitten by the neck. She 
snapped, by one jerk, the chain which bound it; 
and, turning to the tent door, dashed off at full 
speed. One cannot be sorry that not a gun was 
levelled* at the brave mother as she bore her young 
one off in triumph.* 

Questions.— What has the tigress in the picture got in her mouth? 
Where has she brought it from ? How does it come to have a chain 
hanging from its neck ? Who are these at the door of the tent in the 
distance? Did they fire at the tigress? Why? What is the use of 
her great whiskers to the tigress ? What other animals have whiskers? 



Pronounce in syllables . — 



Eil^lish 
of^fi-cers 
kit^ten 

Write 



fort-night cap^ture 
ti-ny instant 
grow-iog oom-pa-ny 



number . 

provided 

fortnight 



quail 

delight 

tiirning 



ter^ri-bla de-light' 
no^ti-dng tum-ing 
cen-tre sor-ry 



sorry 

levelled 

triumph 
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COMMON THINGS- 

India - rubber. — What is India- 
rubber? The sap of a tree that grows 
in South America. 

How is it got from the tree ? Holes 
are made in the bark, through which 
the sap runs into clay cups or shells 
placed ready to receive it. 

What is it like as it comes from 
the tree ? It is white, and hardens in 
the air. 

What is done to it afterwards? It is 
moulded into bottles of a pear shape, 
and passed through the smoke of a 
palm-nut fira 

What is it remarkable for? It is 
water-proof, and very elastia 

Why is it called Bubbert Because 
one of its earliest uses was to rub out 
pencU-marks. 

To what other uses is it now put? 
Coats, shoes, and caps are made of it ; 
as well as combs, trays, and a great 
many ornaments. 

Gutta-percha. — What is Gutta- 
percha? The sap of a tall tree that 
grows in the East Indies. 

What is it remarkable for ? It is 
tough, easily bent, and water-proof. 

What things are made of it? Soles 
of shoes, water-pipes, speaking-tubes, 
picture-frames, cups, and many orna- 
ments. 

Why is it easily manufactured ? Be- 
cause a very slight heat softens it, 
and then it may be moulded into any 
shape. 

Why is it used to cover telegraph- 
cables that pass under the sea? Be- 
cause it keeps the water out, and be- 
cause it keeps the electricity is. 

Cork.— What is Cork? The outer 
bark of a kind of oak-tree. 

Where does it grow? In Spain, 
France, Ittfly, and the north of Africa. 

How is it gathered? The whole 
trunk Is hkinned of its bark once in 
^exy eight or. tea yeftrf ; for if tbf^ 



■Continued from page 34. 

inner bark is uninjured, the outer bark 
grows again. 

For what is it remarkable ? It is 
very light, elastic, uid proof against 
most liquids. 

TV^faat is it used for? For making stop- 
pers of bottles, net-floats, life-buoys, 
lining of shoes, and many other things. 

Sponge. — What Is Sponge? The 
soft skeleton of a sea-animal. 

Of what does Sponge consist? Of a 
great number of tubes, which during 
the life of the animal are lined with a 
soft flesh, Uke jelly. 

Where is it found? Chiiefly in the 
Mediterranean ; the finest coming from 
the Grecian Islands in the Archipelago. 

How is it obtained ? By diving : the 
natives of these islands are trained to 
be divers from childhood. 

• Coral.— What is Coral ? A homy or 
st6ny substance, formed by little sea- 
insects on rocks and shoals. 

Where is it found? In the Mediter- 
ranean and the Pacific Ocean. 

What is it like ? It has many stems 
and branches, and looks like groups of 
bare trees. 

What is a Coral-reef? Vast masses 
of Coral, extending sometimes for hun- 
dreds of miles. 

What islands were originally Coral- 
reef ? Many of the South Sea Islands. 

How Is Coral obtained ? In the same 
way as sponge — ^by diving. 

Pearl. — What is Pearl ? A hard, 
shining substance, found in a shell-fish 
called the pearl-oyster. 

Where is the Pearl-oyster found ? 
Plentifully in the seas about the East 
Indies ; also in the Persian Gulf, and 
in . several parts of Europe. 

In what parts of Europe? On the 
coasts and in some rivers of Scotland ; 
and in a river in Bavaria. 

How^ Fearl- fishing carried on? 
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Chiefly by diving ; in the same way as 
Kponge and coral are obtained. 

What is Mother-of-pearl ? It is made 
from the shells of the pearl-oyster. ' 

Glass.— What is Gl»}s made oft 
Chiefly of ^nd or flint, and potash or 
soda, melted together in clay vessels. 

Where is the beat Sand for Glass- 
making found ? In Norfolk, and in the 
Isle of Wight. 

What are the chief kinds of Glass? 
Flint-glass, crown-glass, and plate- 
glass. 

For what is Flint-glass used? For 
making tumblers, wine-glasses, and 
other articles for domestic use. 

How are these articles made into the 
required form? By blowing through a 
long tube, and by moulding. 

For what is Crown-glass used? Chiefly 
for windows. 

How is it made into sheets? By 
twirling a mass of the soft glass on the 
end of a rod rapidly before a furnace. 

What is Plate-glass ? It is the finest 
kind of sheet-glass, and is made by 
pouring the melted glass upon an iron 
table. The surface is then ground and 
polished. 

What is done to all Glass after it is 
made, in order to render it less brittle ? 
It is aniiealed, or slowly cooled after 
being brought to a great heat. 

Sealing;-wax.— What is Sealing-wax 
made of? Of a resin called shell-lac, 
udxed with- Venice -turpentine, and 
some colouring matter, as ivory-black 
or yermilion. 

What is Shell-lac? It is a crust 
formed on certain* trees in the East 
Indies by an insect. 

What is Venice-turpentine ? A thick, 
sticky substance, which oozes from the 
larch-tree. 

How is Sealing-wax made ? When 
the materials are mixed, they are rolled 
into rods on a hot marble slab. 

Gmn-arabiC— What is Gum-arabic? 
It is a sticky juice, which oozes from 
the acacia-tree in Arabia, Egypt, &c., 
and hardens in the air. 



Glae. — How is Glue made? By 
boiling the parings of hides, and the 
sinews and hoofs of animals, till they 
turn into a firm jelly, which hardens as 
it cools. 

How is it prepared for use ? A pan 
containing the hard glue and a little 
water is placed in another pan contain- 
ing water only ; and as the water in the 
latter heats, the glue melts. 

What is Gelatine ? It is a flne kind 
of glue, made from the skins of ani- 
mals, and used for making sweet jel- 
lies. 

What is Isinglass ? It is a still purer 
kind of glue, used for the same purposes 
as gelatine, and made from the sounds 
of certain fishes. 

Soap. — Of what is Soap made? Of 
fat or oil boiled with soda, which has 
been mixed with lime. 

What is White-soap? Soap made 
with pure white tallow. 

What is it called when scented, and 
moulded into cakes? Windsor-soap. 

Of what is Yellow-soap made ? Of 
resin, and palm-oil instead of tal- 
low. 

Of what is Soft-soap made ? Of wjiale 
or seal oil and tallow, mixed with pearl- 
ash instead of soda. 

Whalebone.— From what is Whale- 
bone obtained? From the Greenland 
whale. 

Is it made from its bones ? No ; it it 
found in its upper jaw. 

How is it suranged there ? In a series 
of plates or blades, having fringes of 
coarse fibres. 

What purpose do these serve? They 
form a kind of strainer, to separate the 
food of tlie whale from the water which 
carries the food into its mouth. 

What does the Whale feed on? On 
very small fishes. 

Why must it take very small fishes ? 
Because it has a very narrow throat' 
and no teeth. 

How is Whale-bone maniifactured ? 
It is first softened by boiling ; tlten 
cut into strips : and when it cools it is 
harder than it was at first. 
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RED AND BLACK 

Ck>n-tirardict^d) spoken against ; oi>- 1 Is arware', knows. 

posed in words. Sov^r-eig^, a gold coin, wortli twenty 

Ig-no-rance, want of knowle^e. I shillings. 

Hurrah for the sea-side ! " cried Phil ; " what 
fun I shall have with boatiog and bathing, and 
digging away in the sand ! But the fishing will be 
the best fun of all ; many a jolly red lobster shall I 
drag out of the sea ! 

" Red lobsters ! " cried Bill, with a loud, rude 
laugh ; " you will be clever to catch them ! If you 
had ever seen a lobster, as I have seen many brought 
in the fishermen's baskets, you would have known 
that the creatures, with their strong big claws, are 
pretty nearly black.** 

"None of your nonsense for me!" cried Phil; — 
"as if I didn't know the look of a lobstei', when 
my aunt has lobster-salad twenty times in the yearly 
The shell is as red as a soldier s coat ! " 

" As black as a sweep's ! " laughed Bill. 

Phil was so angry at being thus contradicted,* that 
lie began to look almost as red as a lobster himself 
From high words the two boys were almost coming 
to blows, when, hearing their loud voices, Bill's 
grandfather drew near. 

" Hollo ! what's the matter ? " said he. 

" Grandfather, are not lobsters black?" cried Bill. 

*' Are they not red ? " shouted his friend. 

'* Ah, my lads," said the old man, " how often it 
is our own ignorance* that makes us believe that no 
one knows the truth so well as ourselves ! Neither 
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of you, it seems, is ' aware that lobsters are black 
until hoiledy and that then their colour is changed. 

" Iwould give Phil a sovereign' for every red lobster 
that he could fish out of the sea, and Bill another 
for eveiy black one that he could eat at the table." 



Questions.— What colour did Phil say lobsters were? What did 
Bill say? Who heard their loud voices? What did he tell them? 

What makes us often think that no one knows the truth so well as our- 
selves ? 

Pronounce in sifllables 

lobster gnrand-fa-ther ba-thing soldier a-ware' 

sal-ad shouted crea-tnres be-lieve' col^kmr 

afl%ry boat-ing non-sense onr-selves' on-til' 



Write 



boating 
bathing 
creatures 



soldier 

nonsense 

ignorance 



believe 

ourselves 

sovereign 



THE DAW IN BOBBOWED FEATHERS. 



Bor-rowed, taken from others. 
Gathered, brought together. 
Gazed, looked in wonder. 
JOfl-tak^, wrong. 
Kocked, made a fool of. 



Ponl-try, fowls kept for food ; domes- 
Pro-Tokett , made angry. [tic fowls. 
£e-60lTed', made up his mind. 
Sta-tion, rank, or place in life. 
Stmt, to walk proudly. 



A NUMBER of jackdaws lived very happily in the 
tower of an old church. Close at hand was a 
poultry-yard, belonging to a large house. Among 
the poultry* lived some peacocks, which were allowed 
to wander about the garden, and in front of the 
house, that their beautiful feathers might be seen. 

Now one of the jackdaws thought that there was 
nothing he should like so much as to strut* about 
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like a peacock, spreading his long tail in the sun, or 
drawing it up behind him in the shape of a wheel. 
Then, if he could shake all his feathers at once, and 
let them down as the peacocks did, while everybody 
gazed* at him, he thought how proud he should be. 

So he resolved *what he would do. He gathered* 
up the peacocks* cast-off feathers, dressed himself in 




them, and began to strut about the poultry-yard, in 
the hope of passing for a peacock ! But he was 
quite mistaken:* not only peacocks, but turkeys, 
guinea-fowls, and even chickens and ducks, mocked* 
him ! And, being provoked* by his foolish vanity, 
they tore the borrowed* feathers from him, pecked 
him, and drove him out of the yard. 

The unhappy jackdaw then wished to return to 
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Lis oM friends in the church-tower, and would have 
been ghid to lead his former happy life with them. 
But they would not notice him, and he was obliged to 
leave them, and lead a life of loneliness and miseiy. 

This fable shows the folly of those who set their 
hearts on fine clothes, and who try to lead a life 
above their station.* So long as we keep in the 
place which God has given us, we are happy, and 
people honour and respect us ; but nothing is so 
absurd as the vanity which makes us try to seem 
finer, or richer, than we really are. 

Questions.— What is the little black bird in the front of the picture ? 
What has he got in his tail ? Where did he get them ? Why did he put 
them there ? What are the other birds in the picture ? What are they 
doing ? Why ? What is this fable meant to show ? 

Pronounce in syllables ;— 

beau-ti-fnl chickens lone-li-ness re-al-ly pea-cocks 

feath-ers fool-ish honour jack-daws tor-keys 

noth-ing van-i-ty re-spect' hap-pi-Iy mis^r-y 

spread-ing re-torn' ab-sord' al-lowed' on-hap-py 



Write :— 

happily 
poultry 
jackdaws 



allowed 

peacocks 

gathered 



turkeys 

provoked 

borrowed 



THE ANT AND THE CRICKET 



Ac-COB-tomed, used ; in the habit of. 
Corn-plain', to find fault ; grieve. 
Cnp-board, a shelf or press for keep- 
ing food. 



Fam-ine, great want of food. 
Mi^er-ly, too anxious about hissturos. 
Re-pay', pay back. 

Star-ya-tion, dying from cold or hunger 



A SILLY young cricket, accustomed* to slug 

Through the warm sunny months of gay summer and spring, 

Began to complain,* when he found that at home 

His cupboard* was empty, and winter was come. 
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Not a crumb to be found 
On the snow-covered ground ; 
Not a flower could he see, 
Not a leaf on a tree ; — 
" Oh, what will become," said the cricket, " of me ? " 

At last, by stfirvation* and famine* made bold. 
All dripping with wet, and all trembling with cold, 
Away he set off to a miserly* ant, 
To see if, to keep him alive, he would grant 

Him shelter from rain. 

And a mouthful of grain. 

He wished only to borrow, 

And repay* it to-morrow : 
If not, he must die of stai-vation and sorrow. 

Said the ant to the cricket, " I'm your servant and friend ; 

But we ants never borrow, we ants never lend 

I>ut tell me, dear sir, did you lay nothing by 

When the weather was warm ? " Said the cricket, " Not I ! 

My heart was so light 

That I sang day and night, 
• For all nature looked gay." 

" You sang, sir, you say ? 
Go, then," said the ant, " and dance winter away." 
Tluis ending, he hastily opened the wicket, 
And out of the door turned the poor little cricket. 

Though this is a fable, the moral is good : — 
If you Iwe without work, you will go without food. 

Questions. — ^The cricket in winter found that his -? was empty. 
He was likely to die of - ? So he went to - - ? and asked him to give 
him - ? and lend him - - - - ? The ant told him that as he - - ? all 
summer, he must • ? winter away. If you live - - ? you will go - - ? 

Pronounce in iyllaUc8 
ser-vant moath-fiil shel'ter has-d-ly to-mor-row 
drip-ping: trem-bling weather mor-al wicket 

Write 

famine borrow 
cupboard dripping 
starvation mouthful 



cricliet 

complain 

accustomed 
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THE DOG AND THE SHADOW. 

Grasp-ing at, seizing eagerly. I Pos-sessed', had of his own. 

Im-age, likeness. I Snatched at, tried to lay hold of. 



As a dog was crossing a brook with a bone in his 
mouth, he saw his own image* in the clear water, 
and mistook it for anotlier^dog carrying another 
bone. Not content with what he himself possessed,* 
the greedy creature snatched* at the prize which he 
saw below. In doing so, he of course dropped the 
real bone, which fell into the brook and was lost ! 

The greedy, grasping* at more than they have, 
often lose even that whicli they might in peace have 
enjoyed. 

Questions. — What is the do^^ in the picture standing on? What is 
he looking into ? What did he see there ? What did he think it was ? 
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Something is dropping from his mouth : what is it ? Why did he drop 
it ? What kind of dog would you call him ? How was he punished ? 

Pronounce in spUablcs:^ 
cross-ing con-tent' be-low' • mis-took' doling 
car-ry-ing him-self^ greed-y crea-tare en-joyod' 



Write 



image 
mouth 
crossing 



content 
himself 
dropped 



greedy 

enjoyed 

grasping 



THE AMBITIOUS BOT. 



Ain-bi-tioilB, anMous to beat others. 
Am re-solvea , have made up my mind. 
Dash-ing, drawing quickly with Ms 
pencil. 

Glo^ri-ous, grand ; splendid. 
Mut^tered, said in a grumbling voice. 



Ne-glect-ing, overlooking. 
Frog^ress, advance ; improvement. 
Substance, the real thing, not the 
image. 

Term, a division or part of a year 
spent at school. 



" I IJEVER knew before, Cecil, that you were so 
fond of drawing,** said Aunt Sophia, as "she looked 
over the shoulder of her nephew, who was busy 
with his pencil. **You really have made great pro- 
gress.* ** 

"I need to do so,** cried Cecil, **if I am to carry 
off the prize for drawing, as I am * resolved to do this 
term.*** 

"I should have thought,** said the aunt, "that 
you had little chance against Lee. He is an artist's 
son, and has used the pencil, one might almost say, 
from his cradle.** 

" That will double the pleasure of beating him ! 
cried Cecil, dashing* the bough of ^ a tree into his 
picture, as if he meant what he said. " I'm work- 
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ing now at this four hours a day ; he never draws 
more than two/' 

" You are not neglecting* your Latin for it, I hope? 
You have had the Latin prize every term for these 
three years past," said Aunt Sophia. 

**Yes," replied Cecil, with a proud smile; "there 
is no boy in our class can match me in that, though 
Russell is now working hard. But I am not con- 
tent with one prize : I cannot rest till I have won 
the paint-box for drawing, of which Tom Lee makes 
so sure. It would be glorious* to beat the son of an 
artist on his own gi'ound ! " 

"Take care," said his aunt, gently laying her 
hand on his shoulder, "that you do not lose the 
Latin prize, in trying for that which you are not 
likely to gain. Remember the fable of the dog tliat 
dropped the substance,* in catching at the. shadow." 

On the evening of the day on which the nances 
of the prize-winners were read out, Cecil came home 
from school gloomy and grave. His looks told his 
aunt enough to make her spare him the pain of 
questions ; but his little sister Rosey was not so 
thoughtful. 

"O Cecil," she cried, mnning eagerly up to him, 
"tell me, are you to get the two prizes ? " 

" No," said Cecil, with a growl. 

" Only one," cried the child in a sorrowful tone. 

''Not one,'' muttered* the boy. "I was so busy 
trying to beat Lee, that I could not hold my ground 
against Russell." 

Cecil flung himself on a chair, in so angry a mood 
that even Rosey did not dare to question him further. 
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Their aunt silently hoped that the lesson might prove 
worth the pain which it cost, and that the ambitious* 
boy might not again need to be reminded of the 



dog in the fable. 



A. L. 0. E. 



Questions.— Cecil had always taken the - ? prize. He was now 
determined to carry off the - - ? as well. I£e worked hard at liis - ? 
but - ? his Latin. In trying to take - - ? prizes, he lost - ? He was 
too - ? 

Peonounce m syllables:— 

draw-ing^ pen^ eaAger-ly 

shoulder pleasure cradle 

nephew beat-ing doab-le 

re^al-ly sor-row-ftil re-plied' 



art-lBt 
gloom-y 
try-ing 
qaest-ion 



si-lent-ly 
re-mind^ 
e-nongh' 
thought^M 



Write:— 



nephew 

drawing 

shoulder 



really 
pencil 
pleasure 



bough 

eagerly 

sorrowful 



THE BETTER LAND. 



Cor-al strand, shore or beach formed 
of coral covered with earth, as the 
South Sea Islands are. 

Fade^less, never-dying. 

Fire-flieB« small beetles, common in 
South America, which send forth 
from their bodies a bright light of a 
greenish yellow colour. 

Fra^ant, sweet-smelling. 



Gleams, shoots forth rays of light 
Hues, colours. 

Per-fume', fill with sweet smell. 
Pic-tare, imagine ; paint in fancy. 
Ra^-ant, bdght ; glittering. 
Be-gion, country; division of the 
Earth. 

&a-by, a precious stone of a dark red 
colour. 



" I HEAR thee speak of the Better Land, 
Thou cairst its children a happy band ; 
Mother, oh ! where is that radiant* shore? 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more 1 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fire-flies* glance through the myrtle boughs ?'* 
" Not there, not there, my child !" 
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" Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies? 
Or 'midst the green islands on glittering seas, 
Where fragrant* forests perfume* the breeze. 
And strange bright birds, on their starry wings, 
Bear the rich hues* of all glorious things ?" 
Not there, not there, my child !" 

" Is it far away in some i-egion* old, 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold ; 
Where the burning rays of the ruby* shine. 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams* forth from the coral* strand ; 
Is it there, sweet mother, that Better Land 1" 
" Not there, not there, my child ! — 

" Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ; 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture* a world so fair : 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless* bloom ; 
For beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb — 
It is there, it is there, my child !" 



Mrs. Hemans. 



Pronounce in syllables:^ 
bet-ter or-ange 
chil^ea myr-tle 
mother feath^r-y 



isl^ds 

glit^ter-ing 

forests 



star'ry 

glo^ri-ous 

rivers 



di-armond 

gen-tle 

en-ter 



Write :— 



breeze 



beyond 
breathe 
fadeless 





strange 



PROVERBS-CEUiptical). 
labour say late 

Better to do well than to . . . welL 



It is never too .... to learn. 
Idle people have the most . . , 
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THE ENGLISH GIEL AND HER AYAH. 

At-tract^d, taken ; held ; engaged i Jml-gle, waste land overgrown with 
A-yah, native Indian nurse. tall grass and brushwood. 

Fawn, a young deer. I Mor-tal-ly, so as to cause death. 

A LITTLE English girl in India was one day play- 
ing outside her father's tent, near the edge of a 
jungle.* Her attention was attracted* by a beautiful 
little fawn,* that seemed too young to run about, and 
which stood timidly gazing at the child with its 
soft, dark eyes. 

The girl moved towards it ; but the fawn started 
back, with a frightened look, and fled. The child 
gave chase ; but the fawn was soon hid among the 
tall reeds and grass of the jungle. 

When the girl's ayah* missed her charge, she 
quickly humed after her. But, so eager had the 
child been in chasing the fawn, that she was some 
distance from the tent before the ayah overtook 
her. Catching up the gid in her arms, she tried 
to return ; but the grass and reeds around grew 
so high that she could scarcely see two yards before 
her. 

She walked some steps with the little girl in her 
arms ; then stopped, and looked round with a 
frightened air. '*We are lost!" cried the poor 
Hindoo, " lost in the dreadful jungle ! " 

"Do not be so frightened, Motee," said the fair- 
haired English girl ; " God can save us, and show 
us the way back." 

The little child could feel, as the Hindoo could 
not, that, even- in that lonely jungle, a great and 
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loving Friend was beside her. Again the ayah tried 
to find her way ; again she paused in alarm. 

What was that sound, like a growl, that startled 
her, and made her sink on the ground in terror, 
clasping the little girl all the closer in her arms ? 
Both turned to gaze in the direction from which 
that dreadful sound had come. 




What was tlieir horror on beholding the striped 
head of a Bengal tiger above the waving grass ! 
The ayah uttered a terrified scream ; and the little 
girl cried to God to save her. It seemed like the 
instant answer to that cry, when the sharp report 
of a rifle rang through the thicket, quickly followed 
by a second ; and the tiger, mortally wounded, lay 
rolling and struggling on the earth ! 
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Edith, for that was the girl's name, Saw nothing 
of what followed. Senseless with terror, she lay in 
the arms of her trembling ayah. 

It was her father whom Providence had sent to 
the rescue. Lifting his little girl in his arms, he 
bore her back to the tent ; leaving his sei'vants, who 
had followed in his steps, to bring in the dead 

^'S^^' A. L. 0. E. 



Questions.— Where are the nurse and giij in the picture ? What ia 
an Indian nurse called ? How do they happen to be there ? Why 
have they stopped ? What animal is that coming near them ? What 
did the girl do when she saw it ? How were they saved from it ! 

Pronounce in fyUaUcs .-- 

play-ing towards catch-ing Hindoo ter-ri-fied 

at-teu-tion frightened scarce^ly di-rec-lion strug^gling 

beau-ti-Ail hor-ried dread-fol hor-ror trem-bling 

tim-id-ly quick-ly star-tied Ben-gal' Prov-i-dence 



Write :— 

timidly 
hurried 
attracted 



uttered 

terrified 

direction 



mortally 

struggling 

Providence 



PHOVERBS— (ElUptical). 

reap wealth lit-tle 
lound leap dau-ger 

Look before you .... 

Lost time is never agaiiL 

Little , little care. 

Promise , but do much- 
Sow well, .... well 
Out of debt, out of 
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STORIES OF TIGERS. 

PART II. 

Conclied, lying, with the head raised. Prowl, rove about in soarcb of prejr. 

Ea-ro-pe^ans, natives of Europe. Reared, brought up. 

Fa-kirs' (fa-keers'), begging monks. With-drew', drew back or away. 

When taken young, tlie tiger can be tamed. The 
fakirs,* a class of people in India who are in the 
habit of going about begging, often lead with them 
tame tigers and leo])ards ; but they are dangerous 
pets. 

A story is told of a gentleman in India, who 
nearly lost his life by a tame tiger which he had 
reared.* 

He was sitting one evening outside his tent read- 
ing, with his pet couched* down beside him. One 
hand hung by his side, while- the other held his 
book. 

The tiger began to lick his hand, and went on 
doing so for some time. A low growl made the 
gentleman turn his head and look down. He saw 
that his hand was covered with blood ! 

In a moment he knew that the wild nature of 
the animal had awakened, and that if he withdrew* 
his hand, the tiger would at once spring upon him. 
Calling to his servant, whom he saw at a little dis- 
tance, he told him to fetch a loaded gun, and shoot 
the tiger dead on the spot. 

He then sat quite .still, allowing him to growl 
and to lick the blood at his pleasure. We may feel 
sure that the moments seemed very long to him. 
Speedily, however, the servant came near with the 
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gun, very quietly, so as not to disturb the animal ; 
took a steady aim, and shot liim through the heart! 



The general way of hunting the tiger is with 
elephants. Though the horse can be made to face 
a lion, he will seldom face a tiger. The elephant, 
on the other hand, stands steadily, while his rider 
takes aim just before the tiger makes his spring. 

The Hindoos rarely hunt the tiger, or even fire on 
him. They let him prowl* about their houses, and 
carry away their cattle, and even their children ! 
But wherever Europeans* go, they strive to rid the 
country of such dangerous animals. 
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Sometimes the tiger, when hunted, springs upon 
the elephant, and fastens his teeth and claws in his 
neck or shoulder. The latter tries to kneel on his 
enemy, so as to crush him by the weight of his great 
legs and heavy body. 

Sometimes they both roll on tlie ground, and a 
fearful struggle follows ; generally, however, ending 
in the death of the tiger, either from the strength of 
the elephant, or by a bullet from the hunter's rifle. 

Questions. — Who often lead about tame tigers ? What kind of tiger 
is that in the picture ? What is it doing ? What is the servant goinjj 
to do? Why? How is the tiger generally hunted? What does it 
sometimes do ? How does the struggle usually end ? ✓ 

Pronounce in ayUahles 

lu^an a-wak^ned mo'meuts an-i-mals geu>er-al-ly 

leop-ards ser-vaut qiii^t-ly fast-en how-ev-er 

dan-ger-ous load^ dis-torb' shoulder bal-let 

eve-ning al-low-ing elephants strug^gle . hant^rs 

cov-ered pleas-ore stead-i-ly fol-lows ri-fle 



young 
beside 
reading 



kneel 

disturb 

children 



fearful 

however 

strength 



HOUSES MADE OF SNOW. 

Drifted, driven along. JEs^ui-manx (eskemo), North Amorl- 

Drip, to fall in drops; to melt. can Indians of the Frozen Zone. 

£-scape', get a^'ay. Bes-i-dence, dwelling-place ; house. 

All the winter, the Esquimaux* live in huts made of 
snow. These huts are very clean and white when 
they are new, but they soon turn dirty ; and when 
the summer comes they begin to melt. 

Sometimes the Esquimaux find logs of wood on 
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the shore, which have been drifted* by the waves 
from some other country ; and these they gather, 
and build their huts with them. 

When they cannot get wood, they use the pure 
wliite snow. It is frozen so hard that it keeps firm 
all through the winter. Sometimes, when the hut 
becomes very warm with the lamps, and the people, 
and the dogs, the walls begin to drip* a little ; but 
a piece of fresh snow rubbed over the place soon 
mends it. 

Tiie windows of these huts are not made of glass, 
but of ice. 

Though there is no fire in the hut, it is as warm 
as the Esquimaux can bear it. He warms it with 
his lamp; which is nothing but a vessel like a saucer, 
full of oil. A great many little wicks float on the 
oil, and he lights them all. The burning wicks 
make the room warm. A cooki*ng-]:)ot hangs over 
the lamp ; but he often eats his meat i-aw. 

He has no chaira or tables, for he doea not know 
how to make them ; but there is a raised ledge all 
round the hut, covered with warm skins. This is 
his seat during the day, and his bed at night. But 
under the skins there is nothing but snow. 

When the warm weather comes, the Esquimaux is 
glad to get away from the snow hut. Its walls begin 
to melt, and he gets wet as he lies in bed, and often 
catches cold. He is therefore very glad to escape* from 
it to his tent, which forms his summer residence.* 

Questions. —How <1o the Eisquimaux sometiines get wood to build 
with? What do they use when they cannot get wood? How long 
does one of these houses last ? How do they mend the walls when they 
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get out of repair ? What 
warmed ? What kind of 
maux live in summer? 

Pronounce in syllables 
win-ter peo^ple 
snm-mer froi^n 
dirt^y be-grin' 
some^times windows 

Write :— 

winter 
drifted 
windows 



are the windows made of ? How is the house 
bed does it contain ? Where do the Esqui- 



noth-ing 
vesW 
saucer 
bnm-ing 



saucer 
frozen 
covered 



weather 
catch^ 
there^fore 
cook-ing 



oft^ 
covered 
dnr-ing 
there^fore 



burning 

residence 

Esquimaux 



THE CHILD'S FIRST GRIEF. 

Droop^ing, hanging downward. Thoult, thou wUt. 

Glade, an open space in a wood Vine, the grape tree. 

In vain, without suoee«s. Wan^r-ings, walks; rambles. 

" Oh ! call my brother back to me ! 

I camiot play alone ; 
The sunxmer comes with flower and bee — 

Where is my brother gone ? 
The flowers run wild, the flowers we sowed 

Around our garden tree ; 
Our vine* is drooping* with its load — 

Oh ! call him back to me ! " — 

" He would not hear thy voice, fair child ! 

He may not come to thee : 
The face that once like summer smiled, 

On Earth no more thou'lt* see* 
A rose's brief bright life of joy, 

Such unto him was given ; 
So — ^thou must play alone, my boy ! 

Thy brother is in Heaven.'' — 

" And has he left his birds and flowers? 
And must I call in* vain? 
And through the long) long summer hours, 
Will he not come again? 
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Aud by the brook and in the glade* 

Are all our wanderings* o'er? 
Oh ! while my brother with me pla3"ed, 

Would I had loved him more!" 

Mrs. Heu^vns. 

Questions.— The child did not know that hia brother was - ? He 
wanted his mother to • • • ? But his mother told him that his - 
was - - ? The child then was sorry that he had not - - -? when he 
was alive. 

Pronounce in syllables : — 
brother arlone' garden 

can-not flowers som-mer 

Write :— 



aground' 
giv^n 



heaven 
a-gain'. 



brief 

sowed 

summer 



smiled 
heaven 
brother 



voice 

through 

drooping 



THE FOX AND THE STORK. 



Ap'pe-tite, wish for food. 
Com-pli-ment, act of resx>ect; favour. 
Con-sist^, was made up. 
Gen^r-OQS, noble; liberal. 



Has-tened, went quickly. 
MincC) meat chopped very small. 
Re-tired', went off. 
Bey-nard, a name given to the fox. 



A FOX asked a stork to dinner, with the naughty 
pui-pose of playing a trick on his guest. 

The stork came at the hour fixed, with a good 
appetite* for her meal. But little pleased was she 
on finding that it consisted* of mince,* served up in a 
dish so shallow that she could scarcely, with her 
long slender bill, pick up enough to satisfy a spar- 
row ! The fox lapped up the food readily enough, 
only stopping a moment to say, " I hope, madam, 
that you like your feast ? Don't you think that my 
mince is first-rate ? " 
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The stork made no reply, but retired,* hungry and 
much displeased, from the almost untasted meal. 

A few days afterwards tlie stork returned the 
compliment* by asking the fox to dinner. 

Reynard* hastened* to the place of meeting, where 
the stork had made ready her meal. Great was the 
disgust joi the fox to behold the food served up in a 




long-necked jar, which let in the stork's slender 
bill, but into which he cpuld not thrust even his 
pointed nose ! 

"I hope, sir, tiiat you like your feast?" said the 
stork, who was not generous* enough to return good 
for evil, and who wished to give Reynard a lesson. 
And . as the hungry fox looked sadly up into her 
fivcc, she added, " Those who cannot iake a joke in 
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good part shoultl never make one. Nitvcr do to 
others, what you woidd not like them to do to 
yourself." 

Questions.— Why tlul the fox ask the stork to dinner? What did 
he put before her ? What sort of dish was it in ? What did the fox 
ask the stork while ho was eating? How did the stork return the 
compliment? What is the picture about? Tho:;c who cannot -? a 
joke should never -? one. 

Pbonouxce in syllahles: 
naught^y slender 



piu^pose 
pliy-ing 
shal-low 
Bcatoe^ly 

Wmtb 

feast 

returned 

hastened 



e-nongh' 
sat^is-fy 
spar-row 
read^i-ly 



stop^ping 
mo^ment 
mad^am 
r^ply' 
hufl^gry 

reply 

enough 

sparrow 



dis-pleased' 
nn-tast^ 
af-ter-waxds 
re-turned' 
meet^ing 



dis-gnst' 
les^n 
pointed 
be-hold' 
your-self' 



disgust 

yourself 

afterwards 



THE OSTBIOH. 



As-sumed', taken to himself. 
Crest, tbe ornament for the top of a 
helmet. 

Dis-gnised^ hidden by a false dress ; 

ooncealed. 
Pu-ri-ous-ly, with great anger. 
Mim-ics, does the same things as ; 

imitates. 



Ki-ger, a great river in Africa. 
Pad-dies, broad, short oars, used In 

pushing boats forward. 
Prey, what is hunted ; booty. 
Be-lates'i teUs as a story. 
Scorn^th, thinks little of ; despises. 
Zig^2ag, with short turns ; from side 

to side. 



The humming-bird is the smallest, and the ostrich 
the largest of- birds. There are humming-birds no 
larger than bees, ;w^hile the ostrich is often ten feet 
in height, from the crown of the head to the ground. 

The home of the ostrich is in the sandy deserts of 
Africa and Arabia. Among the Arabs, it is called 
the camel bird, from the form of its neck and body. 
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Like the camel, it dwells in the deaei-t, and can live 
a long time without water. 

Though the ostrich has wings, they are too small 
for it to fly with ; but in running, it uses them like 
paddles.* Spreading them out, and flapping them 
in the air, it runs along with great speed. The 
swiftest horse cannot keep up with it ! As is said 
in the Bible, "She lifteth up herself on high, she 
scorneth* the horse and his rider'' 

The nest of the ostrich is simply a hole in the 
sand ; and there the female bird lays ten or twelve 
large eggs. She watches her nest very closely, 
always sitting on her eggs at night, and leaving 
them only during the hottest part of the day. 

The eggs are prepared for food in various ways; and 
some people are very fond of them. The shells also 
are made into cups and oraaments of different kinds. 

The ostrich is often hunted on horseback ; but so 
rapid is its flight, that the hunters would seldom 
succeed in catching it, if they did not know that it 
never runs in an even course, but zig-zag.* So they 
let it go winding and doubling about, while they 
themselves push straight forward, thus saving time 
and keeping up with it. 

The chase sometimes lasts two or three days, till 
the poor bird is tired out ; for though swift, it is 
not so strong as a horse. When taken, it wUl turn 
round upon the hunters, and attack them furiously,* 
till it is brought down. 

Mr. Moflfat, in his book called Missionary Lahours 
in South Africa, describes the method of tiie wild 
Bushmen in hunting the ostrich : — native is 
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dressed Avitli the skin and feathers of one of these 
birds ; and, thus disguised,* he goes near to a flock 
of ostriches. He mimics* the real bird, by pecking 
on the ground, and shaking his feathers. He trots 
and walks along, until he gets within bow-shot. 
Then he shoots a poisoned arrow at one of the flock, 
and generally succeeds in taking his prey.* 

A traveller relates* that, at a French factory on 
the n'vcr Niger,* he once saw a young ostrich so 




tame, that it let a little black boy mount on it^. 
back. No sooner did it feel the weight of the boy 
than it set ofi! At first it moved at a sharp trot, 
and thefi it stretched out its wings, and i-an with 
the fleetness of a race-horse round the village! 

The ostrich is chiefly valued for the beautiful 
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wbite feathers of its wings and tail. The young 
reader may not know that the crest* of the Prince 
of Wales is formed of three ostrich feathers, witii 
a motto meaning " I serve." Tlie origin of this is 
said to have been as follows : — ^The King of Bo- 
hemia, who was slain at the battle of Cre9y in the 
year 1846, wore this crest and motto. These were 
assumed* by his conqueror, Edward, Prince of Wales, 
known as the Black Prince, and have been worn 
ever since by the heir to the British crown. 

Questions.— Where is the home of the ostrich? What four-footed 
animal is it like ? Why ? What is said about the ostrich in the Bible ? 
How do horsemen run down the ostrich ? How do the wild Bushmen 
hunt the ostrich ? What is the story of the ostrich in the picture ? For 
what Is the ostiich chiefly valued? Whose crest is formed of three 
ostrich feathers? 



Pronounce in syUaUes:— 



Bpread-ing 
wind'ing 
mlB^ion-a-ry 
poisoned 
chief^ly 



small-est 

largest 

os-trich 

desert 

Af^ri-ca 



ran-ning 

flap^ping 

swiftest 

lift^th 

horse^back 



seldom 

suc-ceed' 

catch-ing 

donb^g 

for-ward 



liM^to-ry 

mot^to 

Bo-he^mi-a 

Cre^y 

Ed^ward 



cofl^ner-or A-ra-bi-a rap-id 



Write :— 

village 

spreading 

missionary 



chiefly 

poisoned 

disguised 



Bush-men Brit^ish 

valued 
assumed 
conqueror 



A gHABP QUESTION-CEUiptical). 

point-ing tried end no-to^ri-ons poiat^ 

Jeffreys, a judge in the time of Charles L, 

with his ciiiie to a man who was about to be , 

said — There is a great rogue at the end of my cane." 
The man at inquired, " At which . . . , my lord ?" 
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DOITT BE TOO S0EE. 



BofUt-ftll, fond of sclf-praiso. 
Cel-e-brate, to make famous ; to keep 

in mind. 
Cou-tin-aed, went on. 
Ex-claimed^ called out. 
Fa-monSt much talked of ; noted. 
Orate^fol, ftdl of thanks. 
In-ter-rnpt-ed, broke in. 



In-va-sion, marching into another 

country as an enemy. 
In-yin^i-ble^ not to be conquered. 
Port-n^g^ese , the people of rortugdi. 
Print, a picture ; likeness. 
Tempt-ed. led ; inclined. 
The Chan-nel, the narrow sea between 

France and England. 



" Father, don't you want me to be clever and 
gi*eat ? " said Willie to his father one day. 

" I want you, iriy boy, to do your duty in the 
station, whatever it may be, to which it will please 
God to call you; and not to set your heart on any 
mere earthly success, or make too sure of anything. 

" When I see folk, as the saying goes, counting 
their chickens before they are hatched, it brings 
into my mind what I read lately about the ftimous* 
Napoleon Bonaparte." 

"Oh, let me hear about him, father. You can 
talk quite well at your work, and I like to hear 
what you get out of those learned books that you 
read." 

/'This was taken out of a large book, written by 
an Earl — the Life of the great William Pitt," said 
the father; *'and it is all true — I have not a doubt 
of it. 

"When Bonaparte was ruling over .France, he 
wished to rule over Old England too ; and so, being 
sure of conquest, he fixed on the very time when 
he would come over and invade us. 

" He got a number of his soldiers together, and 
had ships ready to carry them across. He looked 
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over the blue waves of the* Channel, and, thought 
he, soon land in England, march up to London, 
and take it' " 

" He made too sure," laughed Willie. 

**He made so sure," said the father, "that — 
would you believe it, my boy? — he had actually 
a medal made to celebrate* his invasion* of Eng- 
land!'' 

" But he never invaded it ! " interrupted* WilHe. 

"And on the medal was stamped in French, 
* Struck at London,' " continued* the father. 

" But he never entered London ! " cried Willie. 

"He made so sure of success," said the father, 
" that he -prepared a medal in honour of the con- 
quest of a city, that he was never so much as to set 
his foot in ! " 

"Well, that was counting his chickens before 
they were hatched!" exclaimed* the boy. **That 
ivas making too sure ! How ashamed Bonaparte 
must afterwards have felt, whenever he thought of 
that medal 1 — Have you any more stories for me, 
father ? " 

"Yes; I remember another, which I read some 
time ago," replied the father. "It*s about a veiy 
differeat man from him who struck the medal ; — 
it's about the Duke of Wellington—'* 

"Who heat Napoleon Bonaparte himself at the 
battle of Waterioo 1 " cried Willie. " I hope that 
he hadn't his medal ready beforehand ? " 

" You know, or perhaps you don't know, my lad, 
that Wellington was sent over to Portugal, to help 
the poor folk there who were fighting against the 
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French. God gave wisdom to our grSat general, 
and success to a good cause. So the enemy's soldiers 
were driven out, and Portugal was free 1 " 

"How glad the Portuguese* must have been," 
ciied Willie ; " and how they must have honoured 
our Duke ! That was the time for striking a medal 
— when the battle had been fought and won." 

"I don't know whether a medal was struck," 
said the father ; "but Til tell you what the Portu- 
guese did. They had a print* made of the general, 
and under it were these words, in Latin, ' Invincible* 
Wellington, from grateful* PoHugaV " 

"Oh, that was making too sure! The Duke 
might have won a hundred battles, but as long as 
he lived, no one could tell that he might not be 
beaten at last." 

"Just hear the end of ray story, my boy, and 
you'll see that the Duke was quite of your mind in 
that matter. A friend asked him to send him the 
print ; so Wellington got a copy, and sent it. 

" But he would not allow that boastful word to 
be at the bottom of his likeness, as if he thought 
himself sure of victory. He scored out 'invin- 
cible' with a dash of his pen, and underneath it 
he wrote, * Don't halloo till you are out of the 
wood.' 

Willie burst out laughing. "That showed the 
Duke's good sense/' said he. 

" Ay, and good feeling too, my boy. It showed 
that he was not a man of a boastful* spirit, but 
knew that tte highest may have a fall When 
you are tempted,* Willie, to make too sure of the 
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morrow, jtfebHBink of Bonaparte and his medal — 
of Wellington and his print." aloe. 

Questions. — How did Bonaparte make too sure of euccesK ? \Vlij\t 
was stampeil on the medal ? What did the Portuguese put under the 
print of Wellington? What word did the Duke score out? \Vhat did 
he write in its place ? This showed that he was not a man of a - - ? 

Pronounce in syUahlcs:— 

coii^iiest an-der-neath' chickens 

ac-ta-al^y earth-ly Ha-pol^n 

pre-pared' snc-cess' Bon-£u-parte 

Wa-ter-loo' connt-ing * en-tered 

White 

Channel 
conquest 
celebrate 



be-fore^band 
fight'ing 
wis-dom 
Wel'ling-ton 



gen^r-al 
bat^tles 
like>nes8 
langh-ing 



invasion 

prepared 

continued 



Waterloo 

invincible 

underneath 



ELLIPTICAL EXERCISES. 

{Continued from, page 52.) 



feet In performing the of jumping a fence five 

feat ^^^^h ^^^^ 

forth On the of June we went to meet tlicm ; 

fourth and all returned together. 

grown Why do you so ? You have very stout, 

groan and seem hardly able to walk. 

hear Standing do you what he says ? Oh, yea ; 

here 1 very well. 

hymn I heard sing a beautiful ; and after a little I 

him was able to sing it with 

hair He caught a , by a not made of hoi-se , in the 

hare field behind the wood. 

know I am sure person that I will do it so well as your- 

no . self. 1 don't that. I have wish to do it. 
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Pre-ced'ing, going before. l Pro-tect', slielter, or guaid. 

Prec^ious, very valuable | Treas-ures, gathered wealth ; riches. 

Leaves jis well as flowers come from buds. The bud 
swells, the leaves push out, the flower forms, and 
then conies the fruit. 

The buds of trees have brown scales over tliem. 
These scales shelter tlie tender bud from the cold 
of winter and early spring. They are glued tightly 
together by a sticky substance, and thus form a close 
little cfise for the bud, to protect* it from the sharp 
air. When the weather becomes warm enough, the 
swelling bud pushes the scales apart ; and when the 
leaves are out, these scales drop ofl) because there 'is 
no more use for them. 

In cold countries, the buds are always protected 
in this waj', by a covering. The buds that we see 
in spring are not formed in the same year in which 
they appear. They are formed in the preceding* 
year, a little while befoi-e the leaves begin to fall ; 
and as they form, they loosen the old leaves, and 
soon push them oflT. 

Now in these little buds are locked up all the 
leaves and flowers that are to come out next spring.^ 
The precious* treasures* of another year are there, 
and they must be kept safe through the winter; and 
therefore they have coverings to guard them from 
the cold. 

These coverings have been called by some one 
" the winter cradle of the buds ; " and a very good 
name it is. The little buds in their cradles rock to 
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and fro in the cold winds of winter, and are as safe 
from harm as the baby in its cradle. 

-The inside of these cradles is lined wita soft 
down. This is the bud*s little blanket, to keep it 
warm. In warm countries, the buds have not these 
' ' winter cradles. ' ' They do not need them there. The 
buds of the orange-tree and the lemon-tree have no 
coverings. There is no cold air for them to fear ; 
and to put warm coverings on them would do harm 
instead of good. 

Questions. — When are the buds that we see in spring formed ? How 
nre they protected from the cold air ? What have these coverings been 
called ? What forms the bud's blanket ? Why have the buds of the 
orange-tree no such coverings ? 

Pbonouncb in syllables. 



tender 
win-ter 
tight^ly 
to-geth^r 

6Jtick% 

Write :— 

leaves 
scales 
brown 



substance 
weather 
an-oth^r 
be-comes' 
a-part' 



be-Kianse 

cov^r-ing 

craves 

win-try 

blanket 



or^ange 

lem^n 

in-8tead' 

loos^ 

flowers 



ear-ly 

swell-ing 

conn-tries 

be-gin' 

al-ways 



loosen 

protect 

covering 



orange 

substance 

preceding 



TEITTH AND FIOTION-CEUiptical). 

ran wild noth-ing 

friends ad-ven-tnres- snr-prise' 

A TRAVELLER, relating his to some friends, told 

them that he and his servant had once made fifty .... Arabs 

run. His stared in ; but he told them that 

there was wonderful in it after all. " For," said he, 

"we ... , and they . . . after us 
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USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 



The Table. — Kame three kinds of 
Wood much tised for making Tables ? 
Pine, birch, and mahogany. 

Where do the best kinds of Pine 
grow? In Canada, Norway, and Bussia. 

Where do^s Birch come from 1 From 
the northern countries of Europe, Asia, 
and America. 

Where does Mahogany come from? 
From America and the West Indies ; 
chiefly from the coimtries round the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The Table -doth. — Of what are 
Table-cloths generally made ? Of linen. 
(See Lesson on Linen, p. 33.) 

The Caps and Saucers.— Of what 
are the Cups and Saucers made? Of 
clay, and other kinds of earth, mixed 
with powdered flint and water. They 
are called earthenware. 

What is a man called who works in 
Earthenware? A Potter. 

What is done with the Cup or Saucer 
after he has shaped it ? It is baked in 
an oven, glazed, and baked again. 

Where is the best English Earthen- 
ware made? At " the Potteries," a dis- 
trict including Staffordshire and War- 
wickshire. 

What is the finest Earthenware 
called? China, because it first came 
from China, in Asia. 

Where is very fine China now made 
in Europe? In Saxony (a country in 
Germany) and in France. 

The Spoons.— Of what are Spoons 
made? Of iron, of mixed metal, and 
sometimes of silver. (See Lesson on 
Metals, p. 126.) 

The Knives and Forks.— Of what 
are Knives and Forks made ? Of steel 
and other metals. (See p. 127.) 

The Handles. — Of what are the 



Handles of knives and forks made? 
Of bone or ivory. 

From what is Bone got? From the 
horns of the cow and the buffalo, and 
sometimes of the stag. 

How is Horn worked ? It is softened 
by heat, and pressed or moulded into 
the required shape. 

What is Ivory ? It is the tusk of the 
elephant or the walrus. 

For what is it remarkable ? It is h ird 
and. solid, of a beautiful white colour, 
and it takes on a high polish. 

How ia it worked ? It is cut with 
sharp tools, and turned in the lathe. 

Where does the purest Ivory come 
from? From the Cape of Good Hope; 
and from Ceylon, an island to the south 
of India. 

Bread. — What are the Loaves and 
Bolls made of ? Of wheat flour. 

How is Bread made? The flour is 
mixed with water, and then yeast is 
added to make it rise. 

How does the Yeast make it rise ? 
It forms a kind of gas, which forces its 
way through the dough in all directions, 
and so swells it out. 

What is done after this ? The dough 
is cut in pieces, and baked in the oven. 

Where does Wheat grow? In almost 
all countries; but it is not known where 
it flrst came from. 

Does Great Britain grow enougli of 
Wheat for its own use? No : it grows a 
great deal, but large quantities are im- 
ported ftrom Russia, the United States, 
and other countries. 

Of what other Grains is Bread some- 
times made ? Of barley and oatmeal. 

Whatotlier Food is made of Oatmeal? 
A thick pudding called porridge, which 
is said to be very strength-giving. 

Where is it very much used? In 
Scotland It is the usual breakfast of 
children, and of those who do hard 
work. 
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Tea.— What U Tea? It is the dried 
leaf of a plant which grows in China, 
India, and other Eastern countries. 

What kind of plant is the Tea-plant? 
It is an evergreen plant, with flowers 
not unlike thoae of the white wild-rose. 
(See p. 12.) 

When was Tea first brought to Eng- 
land? About two hundred years ago. 

How can you give an idea of the 
amount of Tea consumed in Great 
Britain in a year ? If all the chests of 
tea consumed in the British Islands in 
a year were ranged in a line, they would 
stretch from the north to the south of 
Scotland — nearly three hundred miles! 

Coflfee.— From what is CJoffee made? 
From the berries of an evergreen shrub 
about ten or twelve feet high. 

What are the Berries like ? They are 
about the size of a cherry ; and each con- 
tains two kernels, called coffee-beans. 

How are the Beans prepared ? They 
are dried and roasted, and then ground 
into the powder which we call coffee. 

Where does Coffee come from ? ' The 
best coffee copies from Mocha, in 
Arabia ; but a great deal comes also 
from the West Indies and from Brazil. 

Cocoa. — From what is Cocoa made? 
From the oily 'seeds of the cacao, a 
shrub which grows in the West Indies 
and many parts of South America. 

What else is made from these Seeds? 
Mixed with sugar and spices, they make 
a sweet paste called chocolate. 

Sugar. — From what is Sugar made ? 
It is made chiefly from the juice of the 
sugar-cane. 

Whence does it come? From the 
East and West Indies, and from Brazil. 

How is it made? The stems are 
crushed, to get the juice out of them ; 
the juice is then cleared, boiled till it 
forms into crystals, and strained. 

What is the liquid part strained 
from the sugar called? Molasses, or 
treacle. 

What else is Sugar made from ? From 
the maple-tree, from beet-root, and from 
the date-palm. 



Milk and Butter. — What is the 
place called where Milk is kept after it 
comes from the cow? The dairy. 

What forms on the surface of the 
Milk when it stands for some time? 
A thick, oily liquid, called cream. 

How is Butter made? By putting 
cream in a chum, and stirring it vio- 
lently, it is separated into butter and 
butter-milk. 

What is Cheese ? It is the curd of 
milk, salted, pressed, and dried. 

How is the Curd formed? By put- 
ting a liquid called rennet in milk, it 
is made to turn sour, and to separate 
into a thick mass called curd, and a 
thin liquid called whey. 

What kinds of Milk are used for food 
besides cow's milk ? Goat's milk in 
Switzerland, reindeer's in Lapland, 
camel's in Arabia, and mare's in Tar- 
tary. We also make cheese of ewe- 
milk ; and give ass's-milk to invalids. 

ESfgS.— What kinds of Eggs are com- 
monly used for food? Chiefly tliose of 
the common hen; sometimes also those 
of ducks and turkeys. 

Do the British Isles supply them- 
selves with Eggs? Not entirely. They 
produce great quantities, but millions 
arc imported every year from France. 
England and Scotland also get large 
supplies of eggs from Ireland. 

Salt. — Where is. Salt obtained ? 
Either from mines (Rock salt) or from 
salt water (Bay salt). 

Where are the greatest Salt-mines? 
In Poland ; but there are very large 
ones also at Northwich, in Cheshire. 

How is Salt made from sea water ? 
The water is boiled till it all goes off 
in steam, leaving only the salt behind. 

Is B^ck-salt used just as it comes 
from the mine ? Not always : the 
Cheshire salt is first melted in sea 
water, and then prepared in the same 
way as Bay salt 

Why do we use Salt with our food ? 
If we took our food without it, we 
should become very unhealthy. 

For what do we use it, besides for 
seasoning food ? For preserving nfeat 
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As-sem-bled) brought together. 
Bnt-ler, a servant who has charge of 

wine and plate ; a chief servant. 
Char-ac-ter, good name. 
De-^eit', cunning. 
Dis-tress', great pain, or sorrow. 



Man-age, keep in order. 
Pol-i-cy, rule to act by. 
Sov-er-eign (sov-er-in), a gold coin, 

worth twenty shilling^. 
Trudged, walked slowly. 
Un-rn-ly, wild ; not easily led. 



A Scotch nobleman, who was very fond of fann- 
ing, had bought a cow, from a gentleman who lived 
near him. The cow was to be sent home next 
morning. Early in the morning, as the duke was 
baking a walk, he saw a boy trying in vain to drive 
the cow to his house. The cow was very unruly,* 
and the poor boy could not manage* her at all. 

The boy, not 'knowing the duke, bawled out to 
him, "Hallo, man! come here and help me with 

(350) 7 
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this beast." The duke walked slowly on, not seem- 
ing to notice the boy, who still kept calling for his 
help. At last, finding that he could not get on with 
the cow, he cried out in distress,* Come here, man, 
and help me, and I'll give you half of whatever I 
get" 

The duke went, and lent a helping hand. 

" And now," said the duke, as tliey trudged* 
along after the cow, "how much do j^ou think you 
will get for the job?" 

"I don't know," said the boy; "but I am sure 
of something, for the folk up at the big house are 
good to everybody." 

On coming to a lane near the house, the duke 
slipped away from the boy, and reached home by a 
different road. Calling a servant, he put a sovereign* 
into his hand, saying, " Give that to the boy who 
brought the cow." 

He then returned to the end of the lane, where , 
he had parted from the boy, so as to meet him on 
his way back. 

"Well, how much did you get?" asked the 
duke. 

" A shilling," said the boy ; " and there's half of 
it to you." 

" But surely you got more than a shilling ? " said 
the duke. 

"No," said the boy; "that is all I got; and I 
think it quite enough." 

"I do not," said the duke ; " there must be some- 
thing wrong ; and as I am a friend of the duke, if 
you return, I think I'll see that you get more." 
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They went back. The duke rang the bell, and 
ordered all the servants to be assembled.* 

"Now," said the duke to the boy, "point mc 
out the person who gave you the shilling." 

It was that man there," said he, pointing to the 
butler.* 

The butler fell on his knees, confessed his- fault, 
and begged to be forgiven ; but the duke ordered 
him to give the boy the sovereign, and quit his ser- 
vice at once. "You have lost," said the duke, 
"both your place and your character,* by your 
deceit.* Learn for the future that honesty is the 
best policy.*" 

The boy now found out who it was that had 
helped him to drive the cow ; and the duke was so 
pleased with the manliness and honesty of the boy, 
that he sent him to school, and paid for him out of 
his own pocket. 

Questions.— What is the boy in the picture doing? Who is that 
standing near him? What did the boy promise him? Did he help 
him ? How much did the boy give him afterwards ? Who had cheated 
the boy ? How was he punished ? How was the boy treated ? 

Peonounck in ayllahks ^— 

try-ing point^ing shil-ling tak^ing Bome^thing 

ev^r-y-hod-y con-fessed' man-li-ness hal-lo' pock^ 

dif^er-ent for-glY^n bon^es-ty slow^ly Bci^vlce 

e-nongh' no-ble-man ikrm-ing . no^tice per^son 

ser-vants gen-tle~man mom-ing re-tnmed' ordered 

Writb :— 

knoujing shilling butler 

nobleman ^sovereign honesty 

gentleman assembled manliness 
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STORIES OF DOGFL 



STOBIES OF DOGS. 




Er-rand, what he was sent to do ; mo*- 



— r , • — - ———7 — . — > — 

As-sail-ant, one who attacks another. sage. 

Con-talned', had in it. Fnl-fil', carry ont ; do. 

Con-tents, what it had in it. [gland. Minuter, a large church. 

Dorset, a county in the south of £n- Pro-ceed^, went on. 

Some years ago, a fine dog, called Neptune, was 
kept at an inn in Wimborne, in the county of Dor- 
set.* His fame spread far and wide. 

Every morning, as the clock of the minster* 



struck eight, he might be seen, with a basket in his 
mouth, going to the baker's for bread. The basket 
contained* money to buy the bread; and Neptune, 
day after day, carried it safely across the street to 
the baker's shop. 
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The baker took the money, and placed the right 
number of rolls in the basket. With these, Nep- 
tune hastened back to the kitchen of the inn, 
and there laid down his trust. It is said that he 
never tried to take the ba*sket, or even to ap- 
proach* it, on Sunday mornings, when no rolls could 
be got. 

Ou one occasion, when returning with the rolls, 
another dog made an attack upon the basket, for the 
purpose of stealing its contents.* On this, the trusty 
fellow, placing it on the ground, began to fight with 
his assailant.* He severely punished him, and then 
bore off his charge in triumph! 



Two gentlemen, brothei^, were one day out shoot- 
ing wild-fowl. They had with them a noble New- 
foundland dog. 

Having thrown down their hats on the grass, 
the)'- crept through some reeds to the river's bank. 
After firing at the birds, they proceeded* some way 
down by the side of the stream. 

At length they began to wish for their liats. 
Calling the dog, they sent him back for them ; and 
away he went to fulfil* the errand.* 

When he reached the place, ho made several 
attempts to bring both hats together in his mouth 
at once. Finding great difficulty in this, he at last 
noticed that one of the hats was smaller than the 
other. Placing the smaller hat within the larger 
one, and pressing it down with his foot, he was 
then able to carry both at the same time ! 
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There are two ways of doing everything — a right 
and a wrong. 

Questions. — What did the Wimborae dog do every morning? At 
what time ? On what day did he omit this ? What did he do when 



another dog attacked the basket ? 
carry the two hats ? 
Pronounce in syUahlcB:^ 



How did the Newfoundland dog 



ITep-tune 
Wim-bome 
Dorset 
bas^ket 
car^ried 
safe-ly 
Write 



arcross 

mon^y 

has-tened 

kitten 

Stingy 

oc-ca^ion 



trust-y 

fel^low 

se-vere^ly 

pnn-ished 

tri-nmph 



sev^r-al 

at-tempts' 

dififl-cul-ty 

no^tlced 

ev^r-y-thing 



ITew-foimd-laiid plao^ing 



flnd-ing 

smaU^r 

with-iu' 

larg^ 

press-ing 

car-ry 



years 

carriefl 

occasion 



spread 

hastened 

assailant 



struck 

triumph 

difficulty 



ELLIPTICAL EXERCISES. 

iCowtiimed from page 92.) 

lead They him through the woods to the mines, 

led and showed him how the was got. 

might Every of that cheese have been removed 

mite before it was placed on the table. Yes, it 

nay I am quite sure that I heard a hoi^ just 

neigh now. , you are mistaken. 

our The is come when we must commence work, 

hour if we wish to keep places in the class. 

peace Give each of these boys a of the pie, and we 

piece shall soon have among them. 

prey I you tell me how the lion and other animals of 

pray the cat tribe seize their 

Tain Take the bridle into the stable from the , or 

reign it will be spoiled. 

rein Queen Victoria commeiicecl Her in 1837t 
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LUCY GRAY. 



Com-radei friend ; companion. 
Dis-perse , scatter, throw about 
Fag^t-band, the band round a bundle 

of sticks for fuel. 
Fawn, a young deer. 
Fnr-longf, not very far ; the length of 

which eight make a mile. 



Lone-some, lonely ; dismal 

Hain-tain , say strongly; Iiold it true 

Minuter, a large church. 

Boe, a female deer. 

Sol-i-ta-ry, lonely ; with no friends. 

The wild, a wild place ; a desert. 

Wan-ton, playful, frisky. 



Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray : 
Aud, when I crossed the* wild, 

I chanced to see, at break of day, 
The solitary* child. 

No mate, no comrade* Lucy knew ; 

She dwelt on a wide moor, — 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 

Beside a human door ! 

You yet may spy the fawn* at play, 
The hare upon the green ; 

But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 
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" To-night will be a stormy night — 
You to the town must go ; 
And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother through the snow." — 

" That, father, will I gladly do ! 
*Tis scarcely afternoon — 
The minster* clock has just stnick two, 
And yonder is the moon ! " 

At this the father raised his hook, 

And snapped a fagot-band ;* 
He plied his work ; — and Lucy took 

The Lantern in her hand. 

Not blither is the mountain roc :* 

With many a wanton* stroke 
Her feet disperse* the powdery snow, 

That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time : 

She wandered up and down ; 
And many a hill did Lucy climb, 

But never reached the town ! 

The wretched pai-ents all that night 

Went shouting far and wide ; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 

To serve them for a guide. 

At day-break on a hill they stood, 

That overlooked the moor ; 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood 

A furlong* from their door. 

They wept, and, turning homeward, cried, 
" In Heaven we all shall meet !" — 
When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet ! 

Then, downward from the steep hill's edge, 
They tracked the foot-marks small ; 

And through the broken hawthorn hedge, 
And by the long stone wall ; 
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And then an open field they crossed — 

The marks were still the same ; 
They tracked them on, nor ever lost, 

And to the bridge they came. 

Tliey followed from the snowy banks 

Those foot-marks, one by one, 
Into the middle of the plank — 

And further there were none ! — 

Yet some maintain* that to this day 

She is a living child ; 
That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 

Upon the lonesome* wild. 

O'er rough and smooth she trips along, 

And never looks behind ; 
And sings a solitary song 

That whistles in the wind. 

Wordsworth. 

Questions. — Why did Lucy Gray go out on the moor? What 
caused her to lose her way? What did her parents do all night? 
Where did they spy her foot-prints ? How far did they track them ? 
What had become of her? 

TmiiOVSCE in sj/ll<ibks 

ha-man af-ter-noon' pow-der-y fol-lowed haw'thorn 

storm-y blither wandered lan-tern whis-tles 

Bcarce^ly monn-tain shoat-ing wretch-ed brok^ 

Write:— 

lantern 
minster 
comrade 



disperse 

wretctied 

hawthorn 



hedge 

further 

tracked 



PRO VERBS -GSUiptical). 
fnll light quar-rels 

A bad workman with his tooLs. 

Many hands make work. 

Friends are plenty when the purse is .... 
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THE SAINT BERNARD DOG. 



Al-piue, beloniring to the Alps. 
Be-numbed'y powerleas with cold. 
Dan-ger-ons, full of risk ; perilous. 
Dis-cov-ers, finds out. 
Drifts, heaps of snow driven together 
by the wind. 



In-gen-ions, skilful ; ready in plan- 
ning. 

In-tel-li-gent, wise; knowing what 

should be done. 
Sa-gac-i-ty) quickness of wit; wisdom. 
Vi^-lent, fleroe ; severe. 



The Saint Bernard dog is very large and strong, 
with a large head, long hair, and a bushy tail. He 
is a noble-looking dog, and he is as noble and intel- 
ligent* as he looks. 

His home is among the Alps, — high mountains 
in Switzerland. There are several very steep and 
narrow roads, called "Passes," which lead over these 
mountains into Italy. 

There are snow-storms on these mountains even 
in summer; but in the long winter season they 
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are extremely violent,* and the passes are then 
very dangerous.* These storms sometimes come 
on very suddenly, — often after a bright and pleas- 
ant morning. The snow falls so thickly, that in 
a few hours the traveller is buried beneath the 
drifts.* 

Hundreds of persons have lost their lives in 
trying to pass over these mountains during the 
winter season. But many lives have been saved 
by the sagacity* and kindness of the Saint Bernard 
dogs. 

These dogs take their name from the Convent of 
Saint Bernard, where they are kept. This house 
is situated far up in the pass of the Grand Saint 
Bernard, — on6 of the most dangerous of the Alpine* 
passes. 

Here devoted monks live all the year, for the pur- 
pose of aiding travellers ; and, with the help of their 
dogs, they are able to save many lives. 

The dogs are trained to look for lost travellers ; 
and every day in winter they are sent out, generally 
in pairs. One has a basket of food and a flask of 
wine or 'brandy sti-apped to his neck ; the other has 
a cloak strapped upon his back. Thus any poor 
fainting man whom they may find may be at once 
supplied with food and clothing. 

If the man can walk, they lead him towards the 
convent, barking loudly all the way for help, and to 
let the monks know that they are coming back. 
If the man is so faint and benumbed* that he can- 
not move, they go back to fetch the monks, and 
guide them to the spot where he is lying. 
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Soraetinies the traveller is buried deep in the 
snow. If the monks were alone, they could never 
find him.; but the keen scent of the dogs discovei-s* 
him ; and they scratch up the snow with their feet, 
and they bark and howl till the monks come to tlie 
spot. 

One dog is said to have saved in this way as 
many as fortj'^-two lives ! Its name was Barr}^, 
and it was Jis ingenious* as it was brave. Once a 
woman, who was going up the mountain with her 
little son, was carried away by a snow-slip. Barry 
found the little boy unhurt, but cold and stiff. He 
managed, however, to get him on his back; and thus 
carried him to the door of the convent, where he 
was taken good care of by the monks. . 



Questions. —What are the narrow roads over the Alps called ? What 
makes them very dangerous in winter? How are many persons saved 
in these mountains ? Why is the Saint Bernard dog so called ? Who 
live at the Convent of Saint Bernard? What do the dogs carry with 
them, when they go out to look for travellers ? What do they do if 
they find a man who can walk ? What, if the man cannot walk ? How 
are travellers discovered under the snow ? How many lives did Barry 
save ? What did he do with the little boy he found ? 

Pronounce t» «y«aWc«;— 

Ber-nard sev^r-al ez-treme^ly hnn^eds gen^r-al-ly 

bnsh-y xuir-row sud^den-ly kind-ness haak^t 

nobble pass^ pleasant sit-n-at-ed snp-pUed' 

monn-tains It-a-ly mom-ing por^pose con-vent 

Switz^-land searflon thick-Iy trav^-lers nn-hiirt' 



Write 

Italy 

scent 

several 



scratch 
convent 
Bernard 



situated 

extremely 

Switzerland 
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THE LOST CHILD. 



Craved, begged ; asked. 



Snow-wreath, a bank of drifted 



Head-long, rapidly ; without delay. | snow. 



It was a clear, cold, winter night, 
The heavens were brightly starred, 

Wlien on St. Bernard's siiow^ height 
The good monks kept their guard. 

And round their hearth, th«at night, they told 

To one, who shelter craved,* 
How the brave dog, he thought so old, 

Full forty lives had saved ; 

When suddenly, with kindling eye, 

Up sprang the old dog there, 
As fi-om afar a child's shrill cry 

Kang through the frosty air. 

Ill haste the monks unbarred the door. 

Rugs round the m«istifF8 threw ; 
And as they bounded forth once more, 

Called, " Blessings be with you !" 

They hurried headlong* down the hill, 
Piist many a snow-wreath* wild, 

Until the older dog stood still 
Beside a sleeping child. 

He licked the little icy hand 

With his rough, kindly tongue ; 
With his warm breath he gently fanned 

The tresses fair and long. 

The child looked up, with eyes of blue, 

As if the whole he guessed ; 
His <amis around the dog he threw, 

And sunk again to rest. 
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THE LOST CHILD. 



Once more he woke, and wrapped him fast 

In the warm covering sent : 
The dogs then with their charge, at last, 

Up the steep mountain went. 



IL 

The fire glowed bright with heaped-up logs, 
Each monk brought forth a light ; 
" Good dogs they cried, " good dogs, good dogs ! 
Whom bring you here to-night?" 

In with a joyous bound they come — 
The boy awoke and smiled : 
" Ah me !" the stranger cried, " some home 
Moumeth for thee, fair child !" 

With morning light the monks and boy 

Sought where the village lay — 
I dare not try to paint the joy 

Their coming gave that day. 

Questions.— What were the monks telling the stranger? What 
made the old dog spring up ? What did the monks throw round the 
mastiffs? What did they call after them? What did the older dog 
find in the snow? What did the child do when he awoke the first 
time? And the second time? What did the stranger say when the 
boy was brought in ? What did the monks do next morning ? 



Pronounce in spUaMes:— 
bright^ly sud^en-ly 
Ber^nard kin^g 
Bhel-ter frost^y 

Wrttb:— 

height 
heavens 
Bernard 



mas^tifb 

klnd% 

gen-tly 



guard 
tongue 
guessed 



cov^-ing 
monn-tain 
joyous 



moum^eth 

mom-uig 

▼Ullage 



joyous 

wrapped 

suddenly 
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THE BUST LITTLE LAPP. 

Con-tent^, easy in bis muid; satis- Gar-ment, covering; dress. 

fled. Ho8-qni-toes (mosketos), stittging in- 
Fro^n Zone, the region round the sects. 

North Pole. 0-bliged', forced. 

There is a tribe of busy little people who live in 
the Frozen* Zone, and who are veiy seldom seen any- 
where else. They are called Lapps, which is short 
for Laplander. Lapland is the name of the country 
where they live. You will find it in the north of 
the map of Europe. 

They do not live in huts, because it would not 
suit them to do so. They are obliged* to wander up 
and down the country; sometimes on the mountains, 
and sometimes in the plains. So they pitch tents, 
which can be easily changed from place to place. 
The Lapp moves about in this way because of a very 
useful animal that God has given him, called the 
reindeer. 

The reindeer likes to move about. In the summer 
some very fierce flies, called mosquitoes,* bite him. 
To escape from them, he runs up the cold moun- 
tains, where the Lapp follows him, and sets up his 
tent. In the winter the flies go away, and then the 
Lapp drives his reindeer down to the plain. So you 
see he has to shift his tent again. 

You would not think the tent very nice to live in. 
The door is so small that you could hardly enter by 
it. There is no chimney, but the smoke goes out at 
a hole in the top; — that is, after it has made every- 
body's face very black. 
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There are no lamps or candles. The Lapps think 
the fire-light enough. They sit, and they sleep, on 
skins spread on the floor. They find out the time 
by looking at the sun. How many things the little 
Lapp has to do without ! 

•But he is very happy and contented.* If he has 
a herd of reindeer, he thinks he is a rich man. He 
has veiy little to eat besides its flesh and its milk. 




When winter comes, and the wild-fowl have flown 
away, and the sea is frozen too hard to let him catcli 
fish, he goes to his herd of reindeer and kills one of 
them. Its flesh is as good to him as beef or mutton 
is to us. 
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Every morning and cveiy night the reindeer are 
fetched up to be milked. The milk they give is 
thicker and nicer than that of the cow. The Lapp 
wife makes cheese of it; but she does not use butter. 

The Laplanders ride in sledges drawn by reindeer 
instead of horses. The deer is fastened to the sledge 
hy a strap, and his master ties a cord round his 
horns by way of a bridle. 




When the reindeer dies, or is killed, his warm 
skin makes a coat or rug, or whatever garment* the 
Lapp chooses to have ; so that he may be said to 
clothe, as well as to feed, his master. 

This animal lives uf)on nothing but moss, which 
gi'ows under the snow, and seems to have been put 
there on purpose for him. In winter, when it 
freezes so hard that you could not stand in the air 
a minute, the reindeer wanders about looking for 
moss. 

He has no stable or shelter of any kind. But he 
turns up the frozen snow, and gets at the moss, and 
is quite content. horse or a cow would die, if 
turned out in such a frost. But this is the home 

(350) 8 
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of the reindeer. He does not die, for God has placed 
him there to be a comfort to the little Lapp. 

Questions. — Where do the Laplanders live ? Why do they wander 
up and down the country? Where does the reindeer go in summer? 
Why ? How does a L^lander find out the time ? What is his chief 
7ood ? What does he ride in ? What use does he make of the reindeer 
when it is dead ? What does the reindeer live upon ? 
Pronounce in syllaMes 

Lap-land-er fbl-lows with-oat' bri^e 

En-rope chim-ney be-sides' pnr^pose 

an-i-mal ev^r-y-bod-y sledges shel-ter 
reindeer can^dles fas-tened com-fort 



an-y-where 
wander 
moun-tains 
ea^i-ly 



Write 

easily 

cheese 

wander 



fetched 
comfort 
fastened 



sledges 
shelter 
Laplander 



THE DOG AT HIS MASTER'S GRAVE. 



Afi^nlsh, very great grief. 
Ca-ressed', made much of ; fondled. 
Con-troUea , kept in check ; ruled. 
Fleet, flying very quickly. 
Gaunt, wasted away ; thin. 
Grate-fal, full of thanks. 



Guarded, kept watch over. 
Heeded, minded ; noticed. 
Hor-tal, causing death ; deadly. 
Pleas-ant-ly, in a kind way. 
Qniv^r-ing, shaking from strong feel* 
ing ; trembling. 



" He will not come," said the gentle child ; 

And she patted the poor dog's head, 
And she pleasantly* called him, and fondly smiled : 
But he heeded* her not in his anguish* wild, 

Nor arose from his lowly bed. 

Twas his master's grave where he chose to rest — 

He guarded* it night and day ; . 
The love that glowed in his grateful* breast, 
For the friend who had fed, controlled,* caressefl,* 

Might never fade away. ~ 

And when the long grass rustled near, 
Beneath some hastening tread, 
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He stai-ted up with a quivering* ear, 
For he thought 'twas the step of his master dear, 
Returning from the dead. 



But sometimes, when a storm drew nigh,' 
And the clouds were dark and fleet,* 

He tore the turf with a mournful cry. 

As if he would force his way, or die. 
To his much-loved master's feet. 

So there, through the summer's heat, he lay. 

Till autunm nights grew bleak, 
Till his eye grew dim with his hope's decay. 
And he pined, and pined, and wasted away, 

A skeleton gaunt* and weak. 

And oft the pitying children brought 

Their offerings of meat and bread. 
And to coax him away to their homes they sought ; 
But his buried master he ne'er forgot, 

Nor strayed from his lonely bed. 
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Cold winter came, witli an angry sway, 

And the snow lay deep ami sore ; 
Til en his moaning grew fainter day by day, 
Till, close where the broken tomb-atone lay, 
He fell, to rise no more, ^ • 

And when he struggled with mortal* pain, 

And Death Wiis by his side, 
With one loud cry, that shook the plain, 
lie called for his master — but called in vain ; 

Then stretched himself, and died. 

Mrs. Sigodrney. 



(Questions. — Where is the dog in the picture resting? 
httle girl trying to do ? Why did the dog start up when 
one coming near ? What did the children use to bring 
happened when winter came ? 



Pronounce in syllables : — 



low-ly 
mourn-fal 
pit^y-ing 
of^fer-ings 
bu^ried 
Write :- 



tombstone 
gen-tle 
pat-ted 
fond% 
hasten-ing 



anguish 
guarded 
grateful 



started 
re-turn-ing 
smn-mer 
an-tamn 
de-cay' 

pitying 

mournful 

quivering 



skeleton 

children 

win-ter 

afl^gry 

moan-ing 



What is tlie 
he heard any 
him? What 



fainter 

bro^ken 

Btrrig^led 

mas-ter 

him-self 



buried 

offerings 

tombstone 



THE STONE THAT REBOUNDED. 



Ac^n-rate, sure. 

Con-science, the power of knowing 

right and wrong. 
In-no-cent, harmless. 
Hem^-ry, the store-house of the mind. 
Pois-ing, balancing carefully. 



Pre- vent', stop; hinder. 

Beared, brought up. 

£e-boand', spring back upon those who 

threw it. 
Re-joice', be very glad. 
Won't, will not. 



"0 BOYS, boys, don't throw stones at that poor 
bird," said an old gray-headed man. 

**Why, sir," said a little fellow, "she makes such 
a squalling, that we can't bear her," 
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" Yes ; but she uses the voice which God gave 
her, and it is probably as pleasant to her friends as 
yours is to those who love you. And, besides, I 
am afraid the stone will rebound,* and hurt you as 
long as you live ! " 

Rebound ! We don't understand you, sir ! " 
" Well, come and I will tell you a story." 

Is it a true story ? " 
" Yes ; every word is true. 

" Fifty years ago, I was a boy like you. I used 
to throw stones, and as I had no other boy very 
near me to play with, I threw them till I became 
very accurate* in my aim. 

" One day I went to work for an aged couple of 
the name of Hainilton. They seemed very old 
people then. They were very kind to everybody 
and everything. Few had so many swallows 
making their nests under the roofs of their barns ; 
few had so many pets that seemed to love tliem, as 
they. 

" For seven yeai-s a bird had come, after the long 
winter was over, and built her nest in the same 
place, and thei'e reared* her young ones. She had 
just returned on the day that I went there to work, 
and they welcomed her heartily. She hopped about, 
as if glad to get back. 

"In the course of the day,^ I thought I would 
try my skill upon her. She sat upon a post near 
the spot where she was to build her nest, and 
looked at me trustfully, as much as to say, 'You 
won't* hurt me ? ' I found a nice stone^ and, 
poising* my arm, I threw it with my utmost skill. 
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It struck the bird on the head, and she dropped 
dead ! 

" I was sorry the moment I saw her fall. But 
the deed was done. All day long her mate flew 
about, and chirped in tones so sad, that he made my 
heaii ache. Why had I taken a life so innocent,* 
and made the poor mate grieve so ? 

I said nothing to the old people about it But^ 
through a grandchild, they found it out; and, though 
they never said a word to me on the matter, I knew 
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that they mourned for the bird, and were deeply- 
grieved at my cruelty. I could never look them in 
the face afterwards as I had 'done before. Oh, that 
I had told them how sorry I was ! 

" They have been dead many, many years, and so 
has the poor bird ; but don't you see how that stone 
rebounded and hit me ? How deep a wound it 
made upon my memory !* — how deep upon my 
conscience!* Why, my dear boys, I would give a 
great deal to-day if I could undo that deed ! 

" For fifty years I have carried it in my memory. 
I have never spoken of it before ; yet if what I 
have now said shall prevent* you from throwing a 
stone that may rebound and deeply wound your 
conscience, I shall rejoice.*'* 

The boys at once dropped the stones they had in 
their hands, and the bird had no more trouble from 
. them. 

Questions.— What did the old man tell the boys not to do? What 
did he say the stone might do ? ^ Did he mean that the stone would 
actually hit them? How, then, would they be hurt? What had he 
done in this way when a boy ? What did it make a deep woimd upqn ? 
What did the boys do when they heard the story ? 

PbonoUNCK in Byllahles :— 

aqual-ling flf^ty swal-lows 

prob-a-bly be>came' mak-ing 

pleaa-ant oonp-le win-ter 

a-fraid' Ham-il-ton re-turned' 

tm-der-stand' ey^r-y^bod-y welcomed 

troub-le carried Spoken 



tru8t-fal-ly 

nt-most 

8or-ry 

mo-ment 

ttOth-ing 

throw-ing 



peo-ple 

grand^idiild 

cru^l-ty 

af^ter-wardd 

re-bound^d 

deep-ly 



WeMe 

oarried 
gn'eued 
trustfully 



cruelty 

dropped 

welcomed 



couple 

memory 

conscience 
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WHALE HUNTING. 

Carcass, dead body. Lannched, pushed into the water. 

Har-poon^r, the man who uses the Sig^nal, a sign;, notice, 
harpoon, or whale-spear. Towed, dragged along in the water. 

Every year, ships sail to the northern seas to hunt 
th§ whale. The men want its fat to make oil; and 
the whalebone, which is found in the roof of its 
mouth. 

The ships carry with them a number of small 
boats. When the whaling ground is reached,* men 
are sent to tlie top-mast to be on the look-out ; and, 
at a signal* from them, the boats are launched* as 
soon as a whale is seen. 

Each boat has a man in it called a harpooner.* 
He sits in the bow of the boat. The harpoon is a 
long spear with a barbed point, made of tough iron. 
To the shaft of the harpo'on a rope is fixed. This 
rope, which is sometimes a quarter of a mile long, 
lies carefully coiled up in the bow of the boat. 

When the boat is near the whale, it is rowed up 
to it swiftly, but silently ; the harpooner standing 
up, ready for his work. When the boat is within a 
few yards of the huge creature, the men rest for a 
moment on their oars. Up goes the arm of the 
harpooner,^ and in an instant he sends the harpoon 
with all his force into the body of the whale. 

Smarting with the wound, the whale dives into 
the ocean, and swims away as far as he can. If 
the whale were a true fish, he could remain under 
water always, and never be caught. But he must 

^ The harpoon is now generally shot from a gua 
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come up to breathe. lie is an animal like the cow 
or the horse, and cannot live without air. 

In the meantime, the men in the boat have rowed 
near the place where they expect him to rise. As 
soon as he comes up, another harpoon is driven into 
hLs body. Down dives the whale again ; but he 
soon returns. 

In his fury, he la«hes the sea so violently with 
his huge tail, that the noise can sometimes be heard 
two or three miles off*! At last, from pain and loss 
of blood, the poor whale is worn out. The boats 
are once more rowed up to him, and the men 
thrust long steel lances into his body. 

Soon his huge carcass* floats lifeless on the water. 
Three cheers are given by the men in the boats, and 
the body of the whale is towed* in triumph to the 
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ship. There it is cut into pieces and boiled down 
into oil ; and when the fishing season is over, the 
oil is taken home in casks. 



Questions.— Where do shii^s go to hunt the whale? Why is it 
hunted? Where is the whalebone found? What is the man who 
si^ears the whale called? What is attached to the spear? What does 
the whale do when it is speared ? Why must it come up again ? What 
is done with its body when it is taken to the ship ? 



PbonoUnce in eylUMea:- 
northern qnar^ter 



hont^ing 
nnm-ber 
whal-ing 
top-mast 

Write :- 



spear 
tough 
launched 



great^t 
Bwift^ly 
8i^lent-ly 
stand'ing 



crea^tnre 

mo^ment 

instant 

smart-ing 

re-main' 



coiled 

harpoon 

triumph 



al-ways 

an-i-mal 

re-turns' 

lashes 

lances 



life^less 

tri-umph 

piec^ 

fish-ing 

sea^n 



season 

silently 

greatest 



THE BLIND B07. 



Benefits, things to be gained; ad- 
vantages. 
De-stroy', put an end to. 
Ke'er, never. 



Pa^ti6nce> calmness of temper ; with- 
out murmuring. 
•Twwre, it were ; it would be, 
Won^OUS, causing wonder. 



Oh ! say, what is that thing cjalled light, 

Wliich I must ne'er* enjoy ? 
Wliat are the benefits* of sight ? 

Oh ! tell a poor blind boy ! 

You talk of wondrous* things you see. 
You say the sun shines bright ; 

I feel him warm, but how can he 
Or make it day or night ? 
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My day or night myself I make, 
Whene'er I sleep or play ; 

And could I always keep awake, 
With me 'twere* always day. 

With heavy sighs, I often hear 
You mourn my helpless woe ; 

But sure with patience* I can bear 
A loss I ne'er can know. 

Then let not what I cannot have 
My peace of mind destroy ;* 

While thus I sing, I am a king, 
Although a poor blind boy. 



ClBDEB. 



Pbonounce in syUaUea .— 



en-joy: 
oft^n 



my-self 
when-e'er' 



airways 
a-wake' 



hcav-y 
help-less 



can-not 
al-thoagk' 



Write :— 

sight 
peace 
benefits 



shines 
mourn 
patience 



sighs 

shines 

wondrous 



THE SPEAKING CHIP. 



Char^ali burned wood. 
Con-tempi , scorn. 

Hys-ter-y, something tliat cannot be 

explained. 
Per-formed', done. 



Se-qaest , desire ; wish. 
Set^tle-ment, place where foreigners 

settle in a new country. 
Square, an instrument used to show 

whether buildings, &c., are straight. 



As I had gone to work one morning without my 
square,* I took up a chip, and with a piece of char- 
coal* wrote upon it a request* that Mrs. Williams 
would send me that article. I called a chief, who 
was looking after a portion of the work, and said 
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to him, " Friend, take this,; go to our house, and 
give it to Mrs. Williams." 

He was a strange-looking man. He had been a 
great warrior ; and, in one of the many battles he 
had fought, he had lost an eye. Giving me a look 
of wonder with the other, he said, " Take that ! 
She will call me foolish, and scold me, if I carry a 
chip to her." 

" No," I replied, " she will not. Take it and go 
at once ; I am in haste." 

Seeing that I was in earnest, he took it, and asked, 
" What must I say?" 

I replied, " You have nothing to say ; the chip 
will say all I wish." 

With a look of surprise and contempt,** he held 
up the piece of wood, and said, " How can this 
speak ? Has this a mouth ?" 

I desired him to take it instantly, and not 
spend so much time in talking about it. On reach- 
ing the house, he gave the chip to Mrs. Williams ; 
who read it, threw it away, and went to the tool- 
chest. The chief, wishing to see the result of this 
strange affair, followed her closely. On receiv- 
ing the square from her, he said, " Stay, daughter; 
how do you know that this is what Mr. Williams 
wants?" 

" Why," she replied, " did you not bring me a 
chip just now ?" 

**Yes," said the astonished warrior; "but I did 
not hear it say anything." 

" If you did not, I did," was the reply, " for it 
made known to me what he wanted ; and all you 
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have to do is to return with it as quickly as pos- 
sible." 

Upon this, the chief rushed out of the house; and 
catching up the piece of wood, he ran through the 
settlement* with the chip in one hand and the 
square in the other. Holding them up as high as his 
arms could reach, he shouted as ho went, *'See 
the wisdom of these English people ; tliey can make 
chips talk!" 

On giving me the square, he wiched to know 
how it was possible thus to talk with pei*sons at a 
distance. I explained the matter to him as well as 
I could ; but it was so great a mj'stery,* that he 
actually tied a string to the chip, hung it round his 
neck, and wore it for some time ! 

During several following days, we often saw him 
surrounded by a crowd, who listened with the 
greatest interest while he told them the wonders 
which the chip had performed.* 



Questions. — What was written on the chip? What did the chief 
say when it was given to him? What did he say when he got the 
square? What did he do with the chip? 



Pronounce in syllables .— 



ar-ti-cle 
por^tion 
war-rior 
bat^tles 
wonder 

Write :-- 



fool^ish 

car-ry 

re-plied' 

ear^nest 

Bor-prise' 



square 
friend 
daughter 



de-sired' 

talk^ing 

result' 

fol^lowed 

re-€ei?-ing 



piece 

fought 

article 



dangh-ter 

qnick-ly 

pos^i-ble 

catch-ing 

shont^lng 



wis^m 

dis-tance 

ac-tu-al-ly 

listened 

in-ter-^t 



chief 

leaped 

Williams 
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USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

META LS. 



Gold.— Why is Gold so precious a 
metal? Because it is very rare, and 
difficult to get ; also because it is last- 
ing and very beautiful. 

For what besides is it remarkable ? 
It may Jbe drawn out into very line 
wires, and beat into very thin leaves. 

For what is Gold-leaf used? For 
gilding picture - frames, earthenware, 
the boards and edges of books, and 
many other things. 

In what forms is Gold found? In 
dust, and in lumps called nuggets. 

Where is it found in Dust? In the 
beds of rivers in Hungary, South 
America, and Africa. 

Where is it found in Nu^ets? In 
Bussia, California, and Australia, mixed 
with a hard, flinty rock. 

Are Ck>ins and Jewellery made of pure 
gold? No; by itself it would be too 
soft. It is hardened by being mixed 
with silver and copper. 

Silver.— For what is Silver remark- 
able? For its pure white colour, and 
its brightness when polished. 

For what besides? It can be drawn 
out into wires finer than the human 
hair, and beat into leaves. 

Is Silver-leaf as thin as Gold-leaf? 
No ; the thinnest leaf into which silver 
can be beaten is twice as thick as the 
thinnest gold-leaf. 

In what state is Silver when it is dug 
out of the earth ? It is mixed with stones 
and dross. 

AVhat is a metal in that state called? 
An ore. 

How is the Silver got from the ore? 
By melting. 

Where are the greatest Silver-mines? 
In Mexico and Peru in America ; but 
silver is also foifnd in Saxony and Hun- 
gary, as well as in Sweden and Bussia, 
in Europe. 

Copper.— What is Copper. like? It 



is of a reddish colour, and when polished 
is a litUe like gold. 

, For what is it used? For making 
kettles and pans, plates for covering 
the bottoms of ships, and copper- 
wire. 

Why is it not safe to use it for pur- 
poses of cooking ? Because it is poison- 
ouinvhen acted upon by vin^ar or sour 
fruus. 

Where is it found ? In Cornwall and 
Anglesey in England, and also in Aus- 
tralia. 

AVhere are the largest Copper-works? 
At Swansea, in Wales. 

Why Is it not worked in Cornwall, 
where it is found? Because there is 
no coal there. 

What is a metal called which is mikde 
by mixing two or more metals together? 
An Alloy, or compound metal. 

What are the chief Alloys of Copper? 
Brass, bronze, and bell-metal. 

What is Brass? It is an alloy of 
copper and zinc. 

What is Bronze? An alloy of copper 
and tin, in which only one-tenth is tin. 
What used to be called "coppers" 
(copper coins), are now made of bronze. 

What is Bell-metal ? An alloy of 
copper and tin, in which one-fourth is 
tin. 

Lead.— What kind of metal is Lead? 
It is a soft, coarse, heavy metal, of a 
bluish-gray colour. 

For what is it used? For roofing 
houses, making water-pipes, lining 
cisterns, making buUets and small- 
shot, &c. 

Where is it found? In large quanti- 
ties in many parts of England and 
Wale«i, particularly in the Pennine 
range of mountains. 

What are the chief Alloys of Lead? 
Solder, a compound of lead and tin ; 
and type-metal, a compqund of lead 
and antimony. 
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Iron. — Why is Iron so much used 
for manufacturing purposes ? Because 
it is very bard, is easily worked, and 
can bear a great strain. 

Where is it obtained t Both in Eng- 
land and Scotland in large quantities. 
It is one of the great sources of British 
wealth. 

What other mineral is generally 
found in the same districts? Coa^ 
which is much required in smelting and 
manufacturing iron. 

What are the different kinds of Iron ? 
The principal are cast-iron, wrought- 
iron, and steel. 

What is Cast-iron ? It is iron melted 
and run Into moulds. It is very hard 
and yery brittle. 

What is it used for? For making 
grates, fenders, railings, and girders or 
beams of iron used in building bridges, 
houses, &c. 

How is Wrought-iron made ? By 
making a current of hot air pass through 
the iron while it is melting. 

Wherein does it differ from Cast- 
iron ? It is not brittle, but very tough ; 
and it can be drawn out into wires and 
beaten into plates. 

Can it be melted? No ; but when 
red-hot, it can be moulded by blows 
with a hammer, and punched with 
sharp tools. 

What things are made of Wrought- 
iron? Rails for railways, horse-shoes, 
and other things made by the black- 
smith. 

How is Steel made ? It is made from 
wrought-iron, by heating it in charcoal, 
and beating it with heavy hammers. 

For what is it remarkable ? It is 
finer and harder than wrought-iron; 
and may be made either brittle (as in 
pen-knives), or elastic (as in watch- 
springs). 

Where does the Iron that makes the 
best Steel come from ? From Sweden. 

What things are made of Steel? 
Knives, scissors, and sharp tools. 

What is a man who works in Steel 
called? A cutler, or maker of things 
that eui. 

What town in England is famous for 
its Cutlery. Sheffield, in Yorkshire. 



Tin.~What kind of metal is Tin t It 
is white, silvery, and easily bent 

For what is it chiefly used ? For 
coating other metals. 

Is it pure Tin that the tinsmith uses ? 
Xo ; it is sheet-iron plated with tin. 

What is Tin-foU ? It is tin beat out 
into very thin leaves. It is used for 
covering cakes of soap, diocolate, &o. 

Where does Tin come from ? The 
largest tin-mines in the world are in 
ComwaU. 

Into what Alloys already mentioned 
does Tin enter? Into bronze, bell- 
metal, and solder. 

Mention another Alloy of Tin very 
much used ? Pewter — a compound of 
tin and a small quantity of lead — of 
which drinking-cans are made. 

What is the best Pewter made of ? 
Of tin, mixed with antimony and cop- 
per. It is called Britannia-metal, of 
which tea and coffee pots, as well as 
spoons, are often made. 

Zinc— What kind of metal is Zinc? 
It is a bluish-white metal, bright when 
polished, and easily bent when rolled 
into sheets. 

For what is it used 7 For rain-water 
pipes and the gutters of houses. 

Where is it found? In the lead- 
mines of Derbyshire and of the Mendip 
Hills, in England. 

What Alloy contains Zinc ? Brass. 

Mercory. — What is peculiar in Mer- 
cury ? It is a fluid metal. 

Does it ever become hard? Yes; it 
freezes in very cold countries. 

Why is it caUed Q^icksUver ? Be- 
cause of its fluidity, and its resemblance 
to silver. The word means "living 
silver." 

For what is it used ? For making 
barometers, thermometers, levels, dus. 

Where is Mercury found ? In Spain, 
South America, and some parts of Asia. 

What is a Barometer? A weather- 
glass, an instrument for measuring the 
weight of the air. 

What is a Thermometer ? An instru- 
ment for measuring the heat or cold of 
air, water, ^c. 
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A-bate', become lesa. 
Aagbt, anything. 

Bod-ing^s, feara for the future ; fore- 

shadowings. 
Cov^rtt coyering. 
Dig-ni-ty, noble bearing. 



Gait, way of walking. 
Majes-tic, like a queen. 
Ma^on, an elderly lady. 
Mien, manner. 

Prime, best; time of life when the 
strength is greatest. 



One moniing (raw it wjis and wet, 

A foggy day in winter time), 

A woman on the road I met, 

Not old, though something past her prime ;* 
Majestic* in her person, tall and straight ; 
And like a Eoman matron's* was her mien* and gait.* 

The ancient spii it is not dead ; 

Old times, thought I, are breathing there : 

Proud was I that my country bred 

Such strength, a dignity* so fair : 
She begged an alms, like one in poor estate ; 
I looked at her again, nor did my pride abate.* 

When from these lofty thoughts I woke, 
" What is it," said I, " that you bear 
Beneath the covert* of your cloak, 
Protected from this cold damp air ? " 
She answered, soon as she the question heard, 
" A simple burden, sir — a little singing-bird." 

And', thus continuing, she said, 
" I had a son, who many a day 

Sailed on the setis, but he is dead, — 

In Denmark he was cast away ; 
And I have travelled weary miles, to see 
If aught* which he had owned might still remain for ma 

The bird and cage they both were his : 

'Twas my son's bii-d ; and neat and trim 

He kept it : many voyages 

This singing-bird had gone with him : 
Wlien last he sailed, he left the bird behind ; 
From bodinga,* as might be, that hung upon his mind. 
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He to a fellow-lodger's care 
Had left it, to be watched and fed, 
And pipe its song in safety ; — there 
I found it when niy son was dead ; 

And now, God help me for my little wit ! 

I bear it with me, sir ; he took so much delight in it/* 

Wordsworth. 

Questions. — What was the old woman carrying ? Where did she 
caii-y it ? To whom had it belonged ? What was he ? What had be- 
come of him ? What did he usuaJly do with the bird when he went to 
sea? Why had he not taken it on his last voyage ? Where had she 
found it ? Why was she carrying it with her ? 

Pronounce in syllables :- 



fog%y 
wom^ 
Bome^thing 
person 
Rodman 
Write 

owned 

straight 

strength 



anient 
breath-ing 
e-state' 
lof^ty 
be-neath' 



pro-tect^d 
anWered 
sim-ple 
burden 
con-tin-a-ing 

Roman 

watched 

breathing 



Den-mark 

travelled 

wea^ry 

re-main' 

voy^-ges 



behind' 
feli^low 
lodger 
safe-ty 
de-light 



voyages 

answered 

protected 



ELLIPTICAL EXERCISES. 

{Continued from page 102.) 

rap You had better up the pai'cel, and then • for 

wrap James to take it at once to the post-office. 

rote He down the poetry so often, that he could say 

wrote it by , though he did not understand it. 

sea Do you tliat large vessel far off on the ? 

see Yes, 1 it, and a small one near it. 

SOW Tell that girl to learn to with a needle before 

sew she attempts to onion seed. 

sum One hundred pounds seems to persons a 

some small of money. I wish I had such a 

1360) 9 
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Anx-ioUS, very desirous ; eager. 
Calm-nesS) state of rest ; coolness. 
En-for^es, puts in force. 
£n-raged', full of rage ; furious. 
Ill^i-dent,what happened; occurrence. 



InHSnlt^ed, abused ; trampled on. 
His-tak^n, wrong in opinion. 
Snb^jectS, persons under the law. 
Snb-mit', to be obedient 
Tried, examined before a Judge. 



Henry V. was as brave, a King as ever sat on tbe 
English throne, and gained one of the greatest vic- 
tories^ ever won by English soldiers. 

But when he was Prince of Wales, he was a very 
wild and riotous youth. He mixed with low com- 
panions, who led him to do many base and foolish 
acts, quite unworthy of a Prince. 

On one occasion, one of his friends was tried* for 
some offence before the Lord Chief Justice. He was 
foimd guilty, and was ordered to be sent to prison. 

When the Prince, who was in the court, heard the 
sentence, he fell into a gi'eat rage. He spoke very 
rudely to the Judge, and commanded him to let his 
friend off. 

" Prison," he said, is no place for a Prince's 
friend. I am Prince of Wales, and I forbid you to 
send this man to prison, like a common thief" 

''Prince or no Prince," replied the Judge, "you 
have no right to speak thus to the King s Judge. 
I have sworn to do justice ; and justice I shall do." 

The Prince, getting more enraged,* then tried to 
set the prisoner free himself But the Judge told 
him it was none of his business, and ordered him to 
cease from such riot in court. 

The calmness* with which the Judge spoke made 

^ Agincourt, a.d. 1415. 
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the Prince still more angry; and he rushed up to the 
bench, and struck the Judge a severe blow on the face! 
For this, the Judge ordered the officers of the 




court to seize the Prince, and take him to prison 
with his friend. "I do this," he said, " not because 
he has done me harm, but because he has insulted* 
the honour of the law." 
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Tui ning again to the Prince, he added, " YouDg 
man, you will one day be King. How can you ex- 
pect your subjects* to obey you then, if you your- 
self thus disobey the King's laws now ? " 

On hearing this, the Prince was very much ashamed 
of himself. He had not a word to say ; but, laying 
down his sword, he bowed to the Judge, and walked 
quietly off to prison. 

When the King (Henry IV.) heard of this inci- 
dent,* he said, " Happy is the King that has a Judge 
who so fearlessly enforces* the laws, and a son who 
knows how to submit* to them." 

Shortly after this Prince had been crowned King, 
many of his people came to pay their respects to 
him. Some of those who knew how wild he had 
been as a young man, were anxious* to know how 
he would act as King. 

Among the rest came some of his former riotous 
companions, expecting, no doubt, to be made at once 
the King's chief favourites. 

But they were mistaken.* The King told them 
that he had given up his foolish ways, and advised 
them to do the same. Nor would he let them come 
about his person, until they had shown that they had 
learned better manners. 

The Judge also came, not knowing how he would 
be received. He feared that he might lose his 
office ; but he did not care, as he had only done his 
duty. 

He also was mistaken. The King received him 
very kindly, and thanked him for the sharp lesson 
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he had given him. He told him still to keep the 
office which he had so worthily filled. 

" If ever/* said the King, " I have a son who 
shall Sehave as I did to you, may I have a Judge as 
bold and faithful as you to correct him ! " 

Questions. — What sort of youth was Henry V. when he was Prince 
of Wales ? What sort of companions did he mix with ? What did the 
Prince say when one of these was sent to prison? What did the Judge 
reply ? Wh&t did the Prince then try to do ? When the Judge told 
him to cease from such riot, what did he do to him ? What did the 
Judge then order? How did the Prince then behave? What did the 
King say when he heard of this ? How did the Prince treat his former 
companions when he became King ? How did he treat the Judge ? 

' Pronounce iw *yMa6fe«.— 



E£L%lish 

^eat^t 

vic-to-ries 

solders 

ri^t-ons 

Weitb :— 



com-pan-ions 

fool^ish 

un-wor-thy 

oc-ca^ion 

of-fence' 



guilt^y 

ordered 

prison 

rude^ly 

com-mand^ 



for-bid' 

com-mou 

re-pUed' 

jos-tice 

bns-iness 



afi%ry 

re-ceived' 

be-haves' 

faith^fhl 

cor-rect' 



mixed 

friends 

soldiers 



seize 
cease 
ordered 



prison 

faithful 

commanded 



FREDERICK AND THE ENGLISH AMBASSADOR.- 
(Elliptical Exercise.) 

answer reg^i-ment beat 
re-view' e^aal try 

It is said that Frederick, King of Prussia, one day, at a 

of a splendid of grenadiers, asked the English Am- 
bassador if he thought an number of Englishmen could 

.... them. 

" No,'' replied Lord Hyndf ord, " I cannot be so bold as say 
that ; but I -will for it that half the number would . . 
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A-bnn^dant, foumi in great numbers. 

Breach, broken part. 

Bnr^row, bole in the earth. 

Com-bine', join together. 

Cur-rent, running water. 

Dam, bank or wall to stop running water. 



En-gin-eer', maker of great (porks. 

Man-age, plan; contrive. 

Bre-treat', a quiet plao«, where one Uvea 

alone. 
Skil-fol, clever. 
Snr-face, top of the water. 



Beavers were at one time abundant* in Europe, 
but they are now found chiefly in Canada and other 
parts of North America.. The name beaver comes 
from a word which means builder ; and a wonderful 
little builder he is. But he not only builds houses; 
he is a capital wood-cutter and a skilful* engineer* 
as well. 

During summer, each beaver lives by himself in a 
burrow,* which he digs out near a lake or stream. 
When winter comes, he quits this retreat,* and unites 
with his fellows to build a winter home. They 
generally combine* in tr6ops of from two to three 
hundred; so that, when the houses are all built, they 
form a little beaver town. 

They begin by choosing a good site for their town; 
sometimes on the bank of a lake .or a river, and 
sometimes ou an island. They like a river best, 
because the running stream helps to carry down the 
trees they use in building. 

With no tool but their own sharp teeth, they soon 
cut down a tree. If it stands close to the water, 
the beavers manage* very cleverly to cut it down so 
that it shall fall into the river. In this way they can 
get the entire tree floated down the stream. But if 
the trees are at some distance, they have to cut them 
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into several pieces, and drag them to the river-side 
with their teeth. 

After they have got a supply of trees, the beavers 
begin their work of building. The first thing they 
do is to make a dam* across the river. This stops 
the current,* and forms a deep pond at the river- 
side. The dam is made of logs and branches 
firmly fixed into the bed of the stream. 

The spaces between the posts are filled up with 
stones and clay, and the whole is made as firm as 
the little animals can make it. The trees are dragged 
with their teeth from place to place, as they are 
wanted ; but the stones and clay are carried in an 
odd way between their fore-paws and their chins. 

All the time they are at work, the beavers ' are 
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constantly moving to and fro, trampling down the 
soft clay with their paws, and making all as smooth 
as they can. And it is a curious thing that they 
do all their work during the night. 

Every care is taken to make the dam strong; and 
when any part of it is broken, the beavers never rest 
till they have mended it. They are ever on the 
watch ; and the Indians, who know this, try to 
bring them out of their hiding-places by breaking 
the dam. In this way the. poor beavers are often 
caught, as they rush forth to mend the breach.* 

When the dam is finished, the beavers begin to 
build their little town. The houses are made of the 
same, materials as the dam. They are all built on 
the edge of the pond ; and passages run from them 
into the ground in all directions. 

The door of a beaver's house is under the water 
— ^generally three or four feet below the surface.* 
There is no other opening of any kind. All the 
other passages lead to holes or caves where the 
beavers can hide themselves from their enemies. 

Each house holds from ten to twenty beavers. It . 
has two rooms in it, one above the other. The 
upper one is where the beavers live. The lower 
room is used as a place to store their food, which 
consists chiefly of the bark of the silver-birch and 
poplar trees. It is kept under water, safe from the 
frost, and brought np as it is wanted. 

Like the bird and the bee, the beaver builds his 
house just as God has taught him. He has not 
reason to guide him in his work. This gift belongs 
%o man alone, But the lower wimals are bora with 
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the power of doing everything necessary to make 
themselves safe and comfortable. This povsrer is 
called imtinct 

Questions.— Where are beavers now chiefly found ? What does the 
name beaver mean ? Where does the beaver live in aummer ? What 
do they do in winter? Why do they like the bank of a river best? 
How do they cut down trees? What is the first thing they build? 
What is the use of this ? Where are their houses built ? Where is the 
door made ? How many live in one house ? How many rooms are in 
each house ? What is the me of each ? What is their food ? 



Pronounce m iyUcMes 



bea^vers 
Oaa^-da 
builder 
won^der-fhl 
cap^i-tal 



u-nites' 

gen^-al-ly 

him^dred 

choos^ing: 



clev^r-ly constantly enS-mie9 



wood^nt-ter isl^d 
Write 

ground 
burrow 
running 



en-tire' 
floats 
dis-tance 
sevSr-al 
sap-pl/ 



tram-pling 

cn-ri-ons 

In^dianfl 

fin^ished 

pasSasf-es 



cer-tain 
rea^n 
nec^-sa-ry 
com-fbrt-a-ble 
instinct 



pieces 

certain 

brhncftes 



directions 
wonderful 
constantly 



ELLIPTICAL EXERCISES. 

( Continued from p<ige 129. ) 

steel Bid the thief anything else but the watch and 
steal the hammer ? 

strait We sailed across the of Dover 

straight to Calais in two hours. 

time Your looked very withered the last I 

thyme saw it in the garden. 

their i see that is a wide difference between 

there opinion and yours. 

throne When he had himself on his knees before the 

thrown , he begged for mercy. 
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An^«ient, old ; built long t^^o. 
Be-ftiend^, favoured ; helped. 
Corn-pel', force. 

Con-vent, a houfe in which monks or 
nuns live. 



Bis-COT^-y, finding out for the fint 

time. 

Do-min-ionB, all the lands and posses- 
sions under one govemmenL 
Treas^nre, costly things. 



More than three hundred years ago, there stood 
near a small town on the coast of Spain an ancient* 
convent.* It still stands there, on a height above 
the sea, surrounded by a forest of pine trees. 

A stranger, travelling on foot, with a little boy, 




one day stopped at the gate of the convent, and 
asked the porter to give him a little bread and 
water for his child. 

Poor and friendless though he was, when he stood 
at the convent gate, he afterwards became one of 
the most famous of men. That stranger was the 
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great Christopher Columbus ; and the little boy was 
his son Diego. 

Seven years afterwards, he was befriended* by- 
Isabella, Queen of Spain; and, on the 3rd of August 
1492, Columbus set sail from Spain with three 
small ships, on the great voyage which ended in the 
discovery* of America. 

He wanted to find out a new way to India. He 
believed that the world was round, though few people 
knew it at that time. Columbus was not aware 
that there was such a countiy as America. He 
thought that if he sailed on and on, always keeping 
to the west, he would at last come to India. 

Look at the Map of the World, and you will see 
that, if there had been no such countiy as America, 
he would have been right. At that time, no one 
in Europe knew anything about America. So 
Columbus sailed into what was then an unknown 
sea. Many thought that he would never come back. 
On and on he went with his ships, not knowing 
where he was going ! 

For a long time there was no sign of land — 
nothing but the wide waters all around him. Day 
after day, and night after night passed by. The 
men who were with him became alarmed, and tried 
to compel* him to return. But he held bravely on 
his course, and would not turn back. At last the 
great Atlantic Ocean was crossed, and the ships 
came in sight of one of the West India Islands. 

When the brave Columbus saw the land, he 
thought it was the India which he had* come to 
seek. So he called it India. Afterwards, when it 
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was found that this was not the country known 
before as India, it was called the West Indies, and 
the other India the East Indies. 

When the people of the island saw the ships of 
Columbus, they were 
very much surprised ; 
for they had never 
lieard of Europe, or of 
the people who lived 
there. After filling his 
ships with treasure* 
got from the natives, 
Columbus sailed back 
to Spain. 

When the other na- 
tions of Europe heard 
of the great discovery 
of a new world, they 
wished to share in its 
riches. Many nations, 
therefore, sent out 
ships and men to try to gain possession of part of it. 

The poor natives were not well treated by many 
of the people who took their beautiful islands from 
them. Their new masters used them so cruelly, 
that they were soon almost all destroyed. Negroes 
were then brought from Africa to the West India 
Islands, and there forced to work as slaves. In 
this way there were soon negro slaves in all the 
islands. 

After a long time, some of the islands came into 
the possession of England ; but the English at that 
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time were no better than other nations in regard to 
slavery. There were many in England wlio were 
engaged in the cruel slave trade. 

At last the people of England began to think it 
was wrong to keep slaves, and a law was made that 
in all the countries belonging to Britain every slave 
should be set free. 

There are still slaves in the islands which belong 
to Spain ; but there is reason to hope that they will 
soon all be made free. Meantime, let us rejoice that 
not 'a slave now exists in the British dominions.* 

The climate of the West India Islands is very 
warm, and most of the things grow there which are 
found in warm countries. The chief articles which 
we get from the West Indies are sugar, rum, tobacco, 
and cotton. 

Questions.— Who was the discoverer of America? Who befriended 
him? When did he set sail ? Did he mean to sail to America? Where 
did he mean to go? What did his sailors try to do? What did he call 
the land he reached ? Why ? How were the natives treated by the 
Europeans who went out ? "Wliere were people taken from, to work 
there as slaves ? What are the chief articles brought from the West 
Indies? 

Pbonounce w syllable :— 
an-cient Chris-to-pher 



■nr-roimd^ 
for^t 
stranger 
Mend-less 
af^ter-wards 
fa-mons 
Write 

Spain 

height 

stopped 



Co-lnm-bns 
Di-e^go 
Is-a-bel-la 
Aa-gust 
want^ 
be-lieved' 



a-ware 
al-ways 
un-known' 
al-armed' 
brave^ly 
In^es 
sur-prised^ 

queen 

famous 

alarmed 



pos-ses^ion 
rick^ 
na^tives 
treated 
cru'el-ly 
de-stroyed' 
ne-groes 



slav^r-y 
en-gaged' 
be-long-ing 
re-joice' 
ex-ists' 
cli-mate 
ar-ti-cles 



belonging 
Columbus 
surrounded 
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Barge, a large river-boat. 
Giar) the Emperor of Russia. 
Jeered at, made a fool of ; mocked. 
Fe-ti^oily apaper coniainhig a request. 
Be-vised') gone over again. 
Boa-ble, a coin wortti about three 
■hillings. 

Sen^-ton, councillors of the Csar. 



Si-be-ri-a, a country in the north of 

Asia, part of Russia. 
Spurned, angrily driven away. 
St. Pe^ters-bnrg, the capital of Rosaia 

in Europe. 
Thicket, a dose shrubbery. 
Vol^a, a hurge river in Russia In 

Europe. 



PART I. 

A CAPTAIN in the Russian army, who had been sent 
as an exile for life to a small village in the north 
of Siberia,* had a daughter named Catherine. She 
saw how unhappy her father and mother were, 
and she resolved to go to St Petersburg* herself, and 
ask the Czar* to panlon her father. 

When she told her father her plan, he only 
laughed at her ; and her mother said that she ought 
to mind her work instead of talking nonsense. 

** Here, my dear," said she ; " dust the table for 
dinner, and then you may set off for St. Petersburg 
at your ease." 

But neither her father's laughter nor her mother s 
sneers turned Catherine from her purpose ; and after 
waiting patiently for three years, ^he at length got 
her father to agree to let her go. 

It was a terrible journey for a girl of eighteen to 
undeiiake alone. She had to travel on foot for 
hundreds of miles, through va«t forests and across 
dreaiy snow-covered plains. She had no clothes with 
her except the faded ones which she wore ; all that 
she had in her pocket was a single silver rouble;* but 
she had a brave heart, and unbounded trust in God, 
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She met with the greatest hardships and dangers 
on her travels. Once she was caught in a furious 
storm, at the end of a long day's journey, and had 
to take refuge from the wind and rain in a thicket* 
by the way. This gave her shelter for a time ; but 
long before morning she was drenched to the skin. 

At another time, she feared that the wretches with 
whom she lodged were going to murder her, for the 
sake of the money which they thought she had. It 
was only when they found that she had but a few 
coppers in her purse, that they let her go unharmed. 

She was often driven from the doors of the rich 
as a beggar and a cheat. She was spumed* by 
matrons who should have known better, jeered* at 
by thoughtless boys, and even attacked by dogs. 

Questions.— What was Catherine's father? Where did he live? 
What did she resolve to do ? What did her father say to this ? and 
her mother? How long had she to wait before her father let her go? 
What did she take with her for her journey ? What did she do when 
caught in a storm ? 

Pbonouncb in syllables 



cap-tain daogh-ter 

Bosnian Cath^r-ine 

ez-Ue nn-hap-py 

vil-lage re-solTed' 
Wkfte 

Russian 
captain 
eighteen 



non-sense 
pnr-pose 
pa-tient-ly 
ter^ri-ble 



jonr-ney 
nn-der-take' 
nn-bonnd^ 
hard-ships 



dan-gers 
fa-ri-ons 
shel-ter 
wretch^ 



journey 

unhappy 

drenched 

PART II. 



furious 

hardships 

Catherine 



Before her journey was half done, winter over- 
took her, and greatly increased her hardships ; but 
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some camel's with whom she fell in were very kind to 
her. When her cheek was frost-bitten, they rubbed 
it with snow ; when no sheep-skin could be got for 
her, they gave her theirs by turas, and took every 
possible care of her. 

Her next mishap was to be tumbled out of a 
barge* on the river Volga.* This did so much harm 
to her health, that, before continuing her journey, 
she had to spend some months in a nunnery, where 
the nuns were veiy kind to her. 

At last, after a journey of eighteen months, she 
reached St. Peteraburg. Sh^ stood day after day for 
a fortnight on the steps of the. Senate-house, holding 
out a petition* to the senators;* but without success. 
After many failures, she was fortunate enough to find 
friends who were able to take her to the Czar ; and 
he was very kind to her, and promised that her 
father's trial should be at once revised.* 

The result was, that the Czar pardoned her father, 
and allowed him to return with his wife from Siberia. 

When the Czar, touched with her noble bearing, 
asked Catherine if she had anything to ask for her- 
self, she replied that she would be quite satisfied if 
he would also pardon two poor old gentlemen, who 
had been kind to her in her exile. Her request 
was at once granted. 

Very touching was the meeting between the 
heroic daughter and the parents whom she liad 
delivered. When she came into their presence, they 
at once fell on their knees, to thank her ; but she 
exclaimed, " It is God that we have to thank for 
your wonderful deliverance ! " 
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But Catherine's health had been completely 
broken by her great exertions. She had bought 
lier parents* freedom with her own life. 

One morning, a few months afterwards, when the 
nuns with whom she lived went into her room, 
they found her with her hands clasped, quietly 
sleeping her last long skep. 

Questions.— What increased her hardships before she had got half 
way? Who were then kind to her? How lonfc did her journey to 
St Petersburg take ? What was the result ? What did she say when 
her parents fell on their knees to thank her ? 

Pbonounce tn spllaMes:— 
in-creased' cou'tin-u-ing sat^is-fied com-plete-ly presence 
car-ri-ers for-tu-nate baa-ished ez-er-tions won^r-ftil 
tmn-ner-y faU-nres he-ro-ic poe^-ble de-liv^r-ance 

Write:— 



barge 

petition 

senators 



success 

presence 

wonderful 



failure 

satisfied 

completely 



ELLIPTICAL EXERCISES. 

(Continued /rom pagt 187.) 

too Certainly spoonfuls will not be much. Indeed, 

two I would give him more. 

through Frederick the stone the window by ac- 

threw cideLt. 

wring They may a bell for joy just now, but they 

ring will their hands for grief ere long. 

weight If you a little, he will tell you its exact 

wait I cannot just now ; 111 come again. 

weigh Stand out of his till he this sack. He will 

way soon do it. 

week He felt very and fatigued all last ; but he 

weak is better now. 

(860) 10 
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?orm. What is the Form of the 
Earth T It is round, like an orange or 
abalL 

mat is the Whole Globe called? A 
sphere. 

What is the Half of it called 7 A 
hemisphere, or half-sphere: 

How could jrou see the whole of an 
orange at once? Bj cutting it in two, 
and placing the halves side by^ side. 

How can jou see a picture of the 
whole Globe at once? Bf placing pic- 
tures of the two Hemispheres .side hy 
side. (See Nelson^ **Oeography avk 
Atla8;'MKp»I. andIL) 

Surface. — Of what does the Surface 
of the Globe consist? Of Land and 
Water. 

Of which is there most? Of the 
water: it corers three times as much 
space as the land. 

How is the Land-surface of the Globe 
divided? Into low-lands, which are 
nearly at the level of the sea ; and 
hi|^-lands, which are much above the 
level of the sea. 

How is the Water-surface of the 
Globe divided ? Into the sea, which 
surrounds the land ; and rivers, which 
drain the land, and flow into the sea. 

What are Lakes ? When a river, on 
its way to the sea, flows into a deep 
hollow or basin, it must fill that up be- 



fore it can flow any further, lliis hollow 
filled with water is called a Lake. (See 
" Geography and Atlas/* pp. 10-12.) 

What is the largest body of Water 
called? An Ocean. 

And the largest body of Land? A 
Continent 

What is a portion of Land with water 
all round it? An Island. 

If it has water round it at all parts 
but one? A Peninsula ; which means, 
"almost an island." 

What is an Isthmus? A narrow neck 
of land joining two larger portions. 

What is a narrow neck of Water join- 
ing two Urger portions ? A Strait. 

And a passage wider than a Strait? 
A Channel 

What is a Cape ? A point of land 
jutting into the sea. 

What is a body of Water stretching 
into the Land ? A Gulf or Bay. 

What is a Mountain 1 A portion of 
land rising high above the country 
around it 

What are smaUer High-lands ? Hills. 

And Burning-mountains? Volcanoes. 

What is a tract of country lying be- 
tween Hills ? A Valley or Dale. 

What is a Plain? A broad portion 
of country nearly flat or level 

If the Plain is high up amongst Hills? 
A Table-land. (See "Geography and 
AtUu,** p. 21.) 



MOTIONS OF 

Day and Kight.— Is the Earth stand- 
ing still? Ko ; it is constantly turning 
round — spinning like a top — carrying 
everything on it round with it 

How much of the Earth gets the 
sunlight at one time? Only one-haif, 
because the Earth is round. 

What is the time called during which 
any place is in the Sun-light? Day. 

And when it is out of the Sun-light? 
Kight 



THE EARTH. 

If the Earth did not spin round, what 
would happen? It would always be 
day on one side of the Earth, and al- 
ways night on the other. 

But since the Earth does spin round? 
All the parts of it are passing, one after 
another, into and out of the sun-light ; 
and so day travels round the Earth. 

What is Sun-rise at any place ? The 
time when that place first oomaa in 
sight of the Sun. 
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In what direction does the Earth spin 
round ? From west to east 

So Sun-rise travels round the Earth? 
From east to west. 

What is the time when a place is just 
leaving the Sun-light? Sun-set. 

What is Noon? The time when the 
Sun is highest in the heavens ; or when 
a place is right in front of the Sun : also 
called mid-day. 

IHtys and Honrs.— Wliat is the in- 
terval between Noon to-daj and Noon 
to-morrow? A day. 

How is a Day di^ed ? Into twenty- 
four equal parts, called hours. 

How do we measure Time as it passes ? 
By the clock. 

What is the end of the first hour after 
Noon? One o'clock. 

And the twelfth ? Twelve o'clock. 

Is the next hour Thirteen o'clock? 
No. 

Why? Because half a day has passed, 
and it is more convenient to number 
the hours after mid-night exactly as we 
numbered the hours after mid-day. 

What o'clock is it at Noon ? Twelve 
o'clock again. 

How is each Hour divided? Into 
sixty minutes. 

And each Minute ? Into sixty seconds. 

What do seven Days make ? A week. 

And two Weeks? A fortnight. 

Pronounce in syllables, and spell, the 
names of the Days of the Week.' 

Snn'-day, or Sab'-bath. 

Mon'-day. 

Tues'-day. 

Wednes'-day {Wens -day). 

Thurs'-day. 

Fri'-day. 

Sat'-ur-day. 

The Tear and Honths.— What mo- 
tion has the Earth besides its spinning 
motion ? An onward motion round the 
Sun. 

How could you show the two mo- 



tions by means of a top? While it 
was spinning, I could pass a string 
round its point and draw it round the 
table. 

How long does the Earth take to 
make a journey round the Sun? Tliree 
hundred and sixty-five days. 

What does one such journey make? 
A Year. 

How is the Year divided? Into twelve 
Months. 

Pronounce in syllables, and spell, the 
names of the Months. 



Jan'-u-ar-y. 

Feb'-ru-ar-y. 

March. 

A'-priL 

May. 

June. 



Ju'-ly. 

Au'-gust 

Sep-tem'-ber. 

Oc-to'-ber. 

No-vem'-ber. 

De-cem'-ber. 



The Seasons.— What have we seen 
the spinning motion of the Earth cause ? 
The change from day to night. 

What does its onward motion cause? 
The change of the Seasons. 

Which is the wannest Season ? Sum- 
mer. 

And the coldest? Winter. 

What makes the difference between 
Summer and Winter? In one part of 
its onward journey, the Earth receives 
the sun-light more directly on its north- 
em half than on its southern: then 
the north has Summer, and the south 
Winter. 

What is the case at the oppositie point 
in the journey ? The Sun shines more 
directly on the southern half, and 
makes it Summer in the south, and 
Winter in the north. « 

What Season comes between Sumiper 
and Winter? Autumn, during which 
it becomes colder and colder, and the 
days grow shorter and shorter. 

And between Winter and Summer? 
Spring, during which it becomes warmer 
and warmer, and the days grow longer 
and longer (See " Geography and At" 
las," p. 8.) 
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In-stant-ly, at once. 

Po-lite , weU-bred; of good manners. 

Fromptr^ly, smartly; readily. 



Pnr-pOBe-ly, intentionally. 
Se-com-men-da^tion, a written char- 
acter. 



A GENTLEMAN once advertised for a boy to assist 
him in his office, and nearly fifty applied for the 
place. Out of the whole number he in a short time 
chose one, and sent all the rest away. - 

**I should like to know," said a friend, *'on what 
ground you chose that boy. He had not a single 
recommendation* with him." 

"You are mistaken," said the gentleman; "he 
had a great many : — 

" He wiped his feet when he came in, and closed 
the door after him ; showing that he was orderly 
and tidy. 

** He gave up his seat instantly* to that lame old 
man ; showing that he was kind and thoughtful. 

"He took off his cap when he came in, and 
answered my questions promptly* and respectfully ; 
showing that he was polite.* 

" He lifted up the book which I had purposely* 
laid on the floor, and placed it on the table, while 
all the rest stepped over it, or shoved it aside ; show- 
ing that he was carefiil. 

" And he waited quietly for his turn, instead of 
pushing the others aside; showing that he was modast. 

"When I talked with him, I noticed that his 
clothes were carefully brushed, his hair in nice 
order, and his teeth as white as milk. When he 
wrote his name, I observed that his finger-nails 
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were clean, instead of being tipped with jet, like 
the handsome little fellow's in the blue jacket. 

"Don*t you call these things letters of recom- 
mendation? I do; and what I can tell about a 
boy by using my eyes for ten minutes, is worth 
more than all the fine letters he can bring me.** 

Questions.— What did the genUeman advertise for? How many 
applied for the place ? Why was his friend surprised ? What was the 
boy*s first recommendation ? And his second ? And his third ? And 
his fourth ? And his fifth ? And his sixth ? What did the gentleman 
say was worth more than fine letters ? 

Pbonounce in syllables:— 



gen-tle-man 
ad-ver-tised' 

of^flce 
near'ly 

Write :— 

tipped 

ground 

applied 



nnm-ber thonght^ftil in-stead' care^ftd-ly 

mis-tak^n answered push-ing ob-served' 

show-ing ques-tions care^fol hand^me 

or^der-ly re-spect^ftil-ly no^ticed jacket 

in^tant-ly qui^t-ly mod^t let^terg 



orderly 

answered 

questions 



talked 

careful 

respectfully 



ELLIPTICAL EXEBGIBES. 

{Continued from page 145.) 

wood Charles, you like a walk in the before 

would dinner ? O yes, very much. 

wade Did the soldiers, down with their arms and 

weighed knapsacks, attempt to through the river ? 

won I hear that of you has the first prize, and 

one the other the second. 

your Where is the which I saw in room a short 

ewer time since ? It was a very pretty one. 

yew Did see th^ grazing beneath the -tree '/ 

ewe No ; I did not. When did see it ? 
you 
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MCDDLESOME MATTY. 



A-miss', wrong. 

Forth-with', imm^iately. 

Glass^, spectacles. 

Hed^dling, touching what she had no 

business with. 
Mischief, harm ; injury. 
Qnal-i-ties, parts; points of character. 
Be-frain^, keep back ; forbear. 



Be-pent^d, was sorry for what she 

had done. 
She'd, she would. 

Sin-cere^ly, truly ; from the heart 
Spied, caught sight of. 
Stnb-bom, stiff ; difficult to open. 
Tilt, raise on one side. 
Tifi-gling, throbbing with sharp paia 



Oh, how one ugly trick has spoiled 
The sweetest and the best ! 

Matilda, though a pleasant child, 
One ugly trick possessed. 

Which, like a cloud before the skies, 

Hid all her better qualities.* 
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Sometimes she'd* lift the teapot Ud, 

To peep at what was in it ; 
Or tilt* the kettle, if you did 

But turn your back a minute. 
In vain you told her not to touch, 
Her trick of meddling* grew so much. 

Her grandmamma went out one day, 

And by mistake she laid 
Her spectacles and snuff-box gay 

Too near the little maid ; 
Ah ! weU,'' thought she, " 111 try them on, 
As soon as grandmamma is gone." 

Forthwith* she placed upon her nose 

The glasses* large and wide ; 
And looking round, as I suppose. 

The snuff-box too she spied :* 
" Oh, what a pretty box is this ! 
Ill open it," said little Mias. 

" I know that grandmamma would say, 
' Don't meddle with it, dear ; ' 
But then she's far enough away. 

And no one else is near ; 
Besides^ what can there be amiss* 
In opening such a box as this ? " 

So thumb and finger went to work 

To move the stubborn* lid ; 
And presently a mighty jerk 

The mighty mischief* did ; 
For all at once, ah, woful case ! 
The snuff came puffing in her face. 

Poor eyes, and nose, and mouth, and chin, 

A dismal sight presented ; 
And as the snuff got further in. 

Sincerely* she repented.* 
In vain she ran about for ease — 
She could do nothing else but sneeze I 
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She dashed the spectaxjles away, 

To wipe her tingling* eyes, 
And as in twenty bits they lay, 

Her grandmamma she spies. 
" Hey day ! and what^s the matter now ? * 
Cried grandmamma with lifted brow. 

Matilda, smarting with the pain, 

And tingling stiU, and sore. 
Made many a promise to refrain* 

From meddling evermore. 
And 'tis a fact, as I have heard, 
She ever since has kept her word. 

Mrs. Gilbsbt. 

Questions.— What was Matilda's one ugly trick? What did her 
grandmamma leave too near her one day ? What did she first do when 
her grandmanmia was gone ? What did she then spy ? What did she 
think her g^ndmamma would have said to her? Why did she not 
mind this ? How was she punished for opening the box ? What hap- 
pened to the spectacles ? What promise did she make ? Did she keep it ? 

Pbonodnce in syllables:— 



tea-pot 
ket^tle 
min-ate 
med^^dling 



sweetest 
Ha-til^ 
pleas-ant 
pos-«essed' 

Wbite :— 

trick 

pleasant 

smarting 



mis-take' 
spec-ta-cles 
sup-pose' 
pret-ty 

kettle 

meddle 

presently 



o^pen-mg 
pres^nt-ly 
woeful 
pnf^fing 



dis-mal 
twen-ty 
smart-ing 
prom-ise 



sight 

supfMse 

spectacles 
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Ad-xnir^ing, looking at with wonder. 
Ap-point^, fixed. 
Constant, unbroken. 



Dron-ish, idle. 

Spafl^led, covered with bright spoti. 
SucHses^ion, following in order ; series. 



Nearly all flowers turn towards the light, as if 
they loved it. This can be seen by watching plants 
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that are standing near a window. The flowera will 
all be bent towards the light, if the pots are allowed 
always to stand in the same position. But by turn- 
ing them round a little every day, while the blos- 
soms are opening, the plants can be made to show 
flowers on all sides. 

Some flowers shut themselves up at night, as if 
they were going to sleep, and open again in the 
morning. This is the case with tulips. 

The writer was one morning admiring* some 
flowers that had been sent to him the evening be- 
fore. Among them were some tulips, and out of 
one of these, as it opened, flew a bee ! 

A lazy, dronish* bee he must have been, to be 
caught in this way, when the flower was closing for 
the night. Or, perhaps, he had done a hard day's 
work in gathering honey, and at last had become 
sleepy. At any rate, he stayed too long in the 
tulip, and so was shut in for the night. 

The little daisy is one of the flowers that close 
at night; but it is as beautiful and bright as 
ever, on its "slender stem," when it awakes in 
the morning. When it shuts itself up, it forms a 
little green ball, not unlike a pea, and can hardly 
be known from the green grass amidst which it 
lies. 

But look next morning, and the ball is open, 
showing, as the poet says, a golden tuft within a 
silver crown." It is a very beautiful sight indeed 
to see the grass spangled* with daisies, shining in the 
bright sun. 

It is said that this flower was at first called day's 
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eye, because it opens its eye at the dawn of day ; 
and that afterwards the name became daisy. 

The golden flowers of the dandelion are shut up 
every night; and they are folded so closely together 
in their green coverings, that they look like buds 
which had never been opened. In places where the 
sun is very hot, the dandelion shuts itself up even 
during the day ; and in this way it is sheltered in 
its green covering from the sun, and kept from 
fading. 

Some flowers hang down their heads at night, as 
if nodding in their sleep ; but in the morning they 
lift them up again, to welcome the light. Other 
flowers have a particular time to open. The evening 
primrose, for example, is so called because it does 
not open till evening. 

Through spring, summer, and autumn, we have a 
constant* succession* of flowers, each having its own 
season,;^^"bpening at its appointed* time, every year. 

Questions. — Where do plants naturally turn ? How may a plant 
be made to flower all roimd ? What was once found inside a tulip ? 
How had it got there? What is the meaning of the word ciawy .? Why 
is it so called? Where does the dandelion shut itself up during the 
day? Why? 

Pronounce in syllables 
watch-ing poHsi-tion 
Btand-ing blos^ms 
win^w dif^fer-«nt 
to^wards tu-lips 

Writk 

habits 
standing 
constant 



o^pened 
clos-ing 
gath^r-ing 
sleep^y 



dais-y 
dan-de-li^n 
shel-tered 
wel^me 



par-tic-al-ar 
prim-rose 
ez-am^ple 
aa-tnnuL 



daisy 

sheltered 

succession 



dronish 
primrose 
appointed 
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OOMPLAINTS OF THE POOR. 



A-W, in bed 

Begging her way, supporting herself 
and her children by begging during 
her journey. 

C!har^-ty, alms.— ro ask for charity^ 
to beg. 



Chill, cold. 

Corn-plain', find fault ; grumble. 
Her par-ish, the district to which she 

belonged. 
Loi-tered, hung about ; delajed 
Si-lent-ly, without saying a word. 



" And wherefore do the Poor complain ]*" 

The Eich man asked of me ; — 
" Come, walk abroad with me," I said, 
" And I will answer thee." 

Twas evening, and the frozen streets 

Were cheerless to behold ; 
And we were wrapped and coated well, 

And yet we were a-cold. 

We met an old bareheaded man, ^'^vTl ' ' 
His locks were few and white ; /(^'^'- '^ 

I asked him what he did abroad \ '^'^.-^^ 

In that cold winter's night. frrf C - i:" 

The cold was keen indeed, he said, Cyi^^ 
But at home no fire had he, ^VlllTdV'*^ 

And therefore he had come abroad ' ti^-^ 

To ask for charity.* 

We met a young barefooted child, 

And she begged loud and bold ; 
I asked her what she did abroad 

Wlien the wind it blew so cold. 

She said her father was at home, 

And he lay sick a-bed,* 
And therefore was it she was sent 

Abroad to beg for bread. 

We saw a woman sitting down 

Upon a stone to rest ; 
She had a baby at her back. 

And another at her breast. 
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I asked her why she loitered* there, 
When the night-wind was so chill ;* 

She turned her head, a.nd bade the child 
That screamed behind, be still ; — 

Then told us that her husband served, 

A soldier, far away, 
And therefore to her * parish she 

Was begging* back her way. 

I turned me to the Eich man, then, 
For silently* stood he — 
" You asked me why the Poor complain, 
And these have answered thee !" 

SOUTHIY. 

Pbonounce in sylUMea .— 



where^fore 
answer 
eve^ning 
solder 



frozen 
cheer-less 
be-hold' 
coated 



Weitb :— 

coated 
frozen 
wrapped 



arcold' 

bare-head^ 

win-ter 

in-deed' 

turned 

husband 

cheerless 



there^fore 
bare-foot^ 
farther 
wom^ 



sit'ting 

be-hind' 
bos-band 



parish 

soldier 

bareheaded 



THE CANVAS BOAT. 



Bale, throw out the water. 
Cap^tnred, taken prisoners. 
De-8cried', saw. 
De-spau/, utter want of hope. 
De-ter^mined, fixed; resolved. 
Dis-may', disappointment. 
Fam-ine, utter want of food 
Ghast^ly, pale; death like. 



Launcb-ing, setting afloat 

Miu-or^a, one of the Bal-e-ar-ic isl- 
ands, off the east coast of Spain. 

Rescued, brought out of danger; de- 
livered. 

Be-vived', arose again. 

Til-ler, the handle for turning the 
helm. 



PART 1. 



More than two hundred years ago, seven English 
sailora were captured* by pirates, and carried off to 
Algiers, on the coast of Africa. Here they spent 
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five miserable years, during which they were treated 
not only as prisonera, but as slaves. 

At length, they could besg* their hard fate no 
longer. They had no hope either of being set free 
by their masters, or of being rescued* by their 
friends. They therefore resolved to make their 
escape. 

They were watched so closely, and kept so hard 
at work, that this Vas very diflBcult indeed. But 
any fate would be better than bondage ; and the 
difficulties they met with only made them more 
determined* to succeed. 

Their plan was, to make a boat in separate pai*ts ; 
and to carry these 'to the coast, and join them to- 
gether there. By good luck it happened that one of 
them had got the use of a cellar, in which to store 
the goods that he sold for his master's benefit. Here 
the captives met, as often as they could, to talk over 
their plans; and here, in their stolen half houi's, 
they made their preparations. 

First, they made a keel, in two parts ; then they 
made the ribs. They were afraid that if they 
covered these with boards, the noise of their ham- 
mering would let out their secret. So they got as 
much stout canvas as would make a double covering 
for their little skiff ; and, in order to make it water- 
tight, they first soaked it in tallow, and then covered 
it with pitch. 

As they could work very little at their boat each 
day, and often whole days passed without their 
being able to touch it, it was a very long time 
before it was finished. At last everything was 
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ready, and tliey were in high spirits. When they 
had found a piece of cloth that would make a sail, 
they thought themselves the luckiest fellows in the 
world. 

Secretly, and in the dark, they canied their boat, 
piece by piece, to a quiet valley about half a mile 
from the sea. Here they put the pieces together, 
and bore their boat in triumph to the shore. On 
launching* it, what was their dismay* to find that 
their tiny craft would catry at most only five of 
their number ! 

They cast lots to settle who were to be left be- 
hind ; and, after a sad leave-taking, the little crew 
set sail, promising, if they ever reached home, to 
make the case of their comrades known. The only 
provisions they were able to take with them were 
two leather bottles of fresh water, and a little 
bread. 

QUBaTloifs.— By whom were the English sailors captured? Where 
were they sent? How many years were they kept there? How were 
they treated ? What did they at last resolve to do ? Wliat was their 
plan? Where did they make their preparations? Wliy did they use 
a canvas covering? What did they find on launching their boat? 
How did they settle who were to be left ? 

Pronounce in ayUahles:-^ 
sailers re-solved' sep-a-rate 
Al-giers' e-scape' hap^pened 
Af^ri-ca dif^fi-colt ben^-fit 
pris^n-ers bond-age cap-tives 

Write:— 

slaves 
soaked 
watched 



prep-a-ra-tions 
ham-mer-ing 
fin^ished 
lack^i-est 



tri-umph 
prom-is-ing 
com-rades 
pro-visions 



dismay 
Algiers 
approach 



luckiest 
difficult 
provisions 
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PART II. 

They soon found that their boat leaked very 
much, and that it needed constant labour to bale* it. 
Before they had been three days afloat, their stock 
of bread was spoiled by the salt water; and the fresh 
water had become stale, and hardly fit for drinking. 

Tliere was scarcely any wind to help them ; and 
the labour of rowing with rude oars, under a broil- 
ing sun, soon began to tell upon the strongest arms 
and the stoutest hearts amongst them. 

The island of Minorca* was the place to which they 
had tried to steer their course, by the help of a pocket- 
compass during the day, and of the stars by night. 

Five days had gone, nor were there any signs of 
land. On every side the glittering waters stretched 
away as far as they could see. Famine* stared 
them in the face. 

It is no wonder that hope died out in their hearts. 
They threw down their oars in despair.* They 
crouched down in the bottom of the boat, their 
ghastly* faces showing that the end was not far off. 

Will Adams, their leader, was the last to give in. 
His hand still nervously grasped the tiller,* and his 
eye was bent eagerly towards the horizon. 

Suddenly he called out, " Cheer up, lads ! we 
have one chance more. Do you see that dark speck 
in the shining waters ahead ? I am much mistaken 
if it is not a turtle." 

Silently every man seized his oar, and settled to 
his work. They rowed very quietly towards the 
creature, and seizad it before it was aware of their 
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approach. At once they cut off its head, fed upon 
its flesh, and drank its blood. 

Hope revived* in their hearts, as they found their 
strength returning. Tliey plied their oars with all 
their might ; and ere many hours had passed, the 
eagle eye of Adams descried* a thin gray line stretch- 
ing along between sea and sky. 

Before night, they felt sure that it was land ; 
and morning showed them the rugged mountains of 
Minorca distinctly against the sky. By ten o'clock 
that night they had landed; and "gave thanks unto 
Him who had brought them unto the haven where 
they would be." 

The Spaniards supplied them with food, and 
treated them with the greatest kindness. In due 
time they were sent to England in one of the King's 
ships. The canvas boat was placed as a memorial 
in the great church in Minorca^ where its ribs and 
skeleton were seen by a traveller more than one hun- 
dred years afterwarda 

QlTESTiONS. — What needed constant labour after they had sailed? 
How did they steer? Where did they try to go? After how many 
days' rowing did they lose all hope ? What revived them ? What did 
they see the same night? What did they do on landing? What was 
done with the canvas boat ? 

Pronounce in syllables.'^ 
constant broil-ing glit^ter-ing mis-tak^n monn-tains 
la-bonr 8tro£L%est ner-vooB-ly ap-proach' Span-iards 

scarce-ly Hin-or-ca ho-ri-»)n re-tam-ing me-mo^ri-al 
row-ing corn-pass sad^en-ly stretch-ing skel^-ton 

Write :— 

leaked 



silently 
stretched 



rugged 
strength 
distinctly 



horizon 
skeleton 
Spaniards 
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THE RAIN LESSON. 

^ Ab-florbed^ swallowed up. I Grove, a bqiaII wood; a group of trees. 

' Car-a-yaBi a company of travellers. | Spent, empty. 

" Mother, it rains ! " and tears like rain fell down. 

" O little daughter ! see, the plants rejoice ; 
The rose-buds blush, and in your garden-bed 
The drooping violets look so gladly up, 
Blessing our God for rain. He knows what's best." 

" Yes, mother, He knows everything ; and so 
He surely knows there's but one afternoon 
In all the week that I can have from school ; 
And 'tis the third that I've had leave to go 
And play with Mary, if it did not rain. 
And gather wild-liowers in her father's grove,* 
And now it rains again." 

The mother took 
The mourner on her knee, and kissed away 
The blinding grief. And then she told her tales 
Of the great Eastern deserts parched and dry. 
And how the traveller 'mid the burning sands 
Watches for rain-douds with a fainting gaze ; 
And showed her pictures of the caravan,* 
And the poor camel with his out-stretched neck 
Longing for water. 

And she told her, too. 
Of the sad mother in the wilderness^ 
And the spent* water-bottle ; — ^how she laid 
Her darling son among the shrubs to die, 
Bowing her head down that she might not see 
The agony of the long death from thirst ; 
And how the blessed Angel, when she prayed, 
Showed her a crystal well to save her child. 

And other stories from the Book of Grod 
Breathed that kind teacher to the listening one, 
.350) 11 
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Seated so meek beside her : — ^how there fell 
No rain in Israel, till the grass decayed, 
And the brooks wasted, and the cattle died ; 
And good Elijah with his earnest prayer 
Besought the Lord, till the consenting cloiid 
Gave rain, and thankful earth her fruits restored. 

And then they sang a hymn ; and, full of joy. 
The baby, crowing from his nurse's armSj 
Came in and joined them, creeping merrily 
After his little sister ; till, her pain 
Of disappointment all absorbed* in love, 
She thanked her mother for the pleasant time 
-^Vnd for her tender lessona 



So that night, 

' Amid her simple prayer, they heard her say 

Words of sweet praise to Him whose mercy gives 
The blessed rain : — " For now I know, O God, / / 
What pleases thee is best" 

Mrs. Sigournet. 



Questions.— Why did the little* girl weep? What did her mother 
tell her? Why was the girl angry that it rained? What did her 
mother teU her about the deserts? What about the sad mother in 
the wilderness? What about the drought in Israel? Who had prayed 
to God for rain then ? What did they then do ? Who joined them ? 
How was the girl's disappointment removed? What words did she put 
in her prayer that night ? 



Pronounce in sijllabks :- 

mother sure-ly 

daagh-ter af-ter-noon' 

re-joice' gather 

vi^-lets moum^ 

Write; — 

grief 
camel 
pictures 



Eastern 
deserts 
trav^l-ler 
faint^mg 



thirst 
agony 
crystal 



wil-der-ness lis-ten-ing 

an-gel Is-ra-el 

crys^tal E-U^jah 

8to>ries conHsent^ing 



brooks 

restored 

besought 
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THE ELEPHANT. 



Con-tent', satisfied. | Mischief, harm. 

The borne of the elephant is in the deep shady 
forest. 

It is the largest of all land animals, and is found 
both in Asia and in Africa. 

One of the chief places in Asia where the elephant 
is found is the island of Ceylon. In this beautiful 
island, which is as large as Ireland, there are vast 
forests, which form the home of thousands of elephants. 
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In these forests the trees grow thick and tall, so as 
to make many parts almost dark, while bright sun- 
light is above and around them. 

The elephant likes the deep shady part of the 
forest, and seeks the coolest places that can be found. 
There he will stand flapping his ears, to drive away 
the flies ; or he wiU pull down a bough from a 
tree to fan himself. 

He is fond, too, of bathing, and likes to be near 
a lake or running water, where he will stand for 
hours together sucking up the water with his trunk, 
and spouting it all over his body. 

He is fond of the fruits which grow in the forest, 
but he also eats the leaves and the young tender 
boughs of the trees. There is plenty of food for him 
in his native forests, though he is not always content* 
with what he finds thera 

When the crops of rice and Indian corn are 
getting ripe, he often does a great deal of mis- 
chief.* At night he comes out of the forest and 
breaks into a garden or field. He soon tears down 
the fence, and marches over the field, eating as 
much as he can, and trampling down more than 
he eats. Next morning the owner of the field 
awakes, to find that the elephant has been there, 
and has gone back to the forest, leaving his crops 
all destroyed. 

When a herd of elephants moves about in the 
forest, the oldest of the herd goes first. The young 
elephants and their mothers are put in the middle 
of the troop, where they are safest. Then all march 
along with a great trampling noise, the boughs of 
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the trees bending and breaking before them. Though 
the elephant is commonly quiet and harmless, no 
one dares to attack a herd of elephants marching 
through the forest. 

In Asia the elephant is tamed and made to work. 
At one time the African elephant also was tamed. 
Soldiers in ancient times often went to battle 
mounted on the backs of African elephants. But 
now the elephant that lives in Africa is hunted 
chiefly for its valuable ivory tusks. 

Questions.— Where is the home of the elephant ? How does it rank 
amongst land animals ? In what continents is it found ? Where is it 
chiefly found in Asia? What part of the forest does the elephant 
prefer? Why does he like to be near a water? What food does he 
eat? At what time does he often do great mischief? Which elephant 
marches at the head of a herd ? Which are put in the middle ? Where 
is the elephant tamed, and made to work ? For what is the African 
elephant now chiefly himted ? 



Pbonodnoe in syllaibks- 
el^-phant for^ts 
sha^y Buck-ing 
€ey-W gar^n 

Wbtte:— 

bough 
Ceylon 
bathing 



tram-pling 

a-wakes' 

de-Btroyed' 

owner 

Ireland 

destroyed 



oom-mon-ly Af-ri-ean 
harm-less val-u-a-ble 
march-ing i-yo-ry 

troop 

attach 

valuable 



PROVEBBS-CEUiptical). 

fimlts moth^ tem-per right 

Master your , lest it master you. 

What is not must be wrong. 

Deeds are , words are but leaves. 

Sloth is the of poverty. 
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CATCHING WILD ELEPHANTS IN CEYLON. 

I]ran^<lish, wave, flourish about. £n-tice^ tempt ; allure. 

Cor-ral, a huge enclosure, to entrap Ex -tends', stretches away, 
elephants. Penned, shut in ; cooped up. 

In catching wild elephants in Ceylon, the natives 
choose a place near to the forest, and make a fence 
round it, each post in the fence being the trunk 
of a tree. Sometimes the space enclosed is so great 
that the fence extends* for several miles! The space 
inside the fence is called a coiTal.* There are openings 
like great door-ways left in it, by which the elephants 
are to get in when they come rushing towards it. 
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When the con^al has been made ready, the ele- 
phants begin to see blazing lights all around them. 
These are' the fires that the natives have made to 
frighten the elephants. 

The fires seem at first a long way off. But they 
come nearer and nearer, until the poor elephants are 
hemmed in by fires on all sides but one. Behind 
the fiames are crowds of men, with white shining 
sticks and spears in their hands. The men knock 
these sticks about, and brandish* their spears, all the 
time making a great shouting noise, to frighten the 
elephants as much as they can. 

The elephants look about, to see how they can 
escape. Only one way is left open, and the whole 
herd sets off down it with a furious rush. That one 
way leads them to the corral ! As soon as they arc 
in the corral, the natives bar up the door- ways, and 
the poor elephants are penned* in, as securely as if 
they were in a prison. 

One by one they must be got out, and this is done 
with the help of tame elephants which were once 
caught in the corral themselves ; but since then they 
have beein well taught, and are now quite willing to 
help to catch their old friends of the forest. 

When one of the elephants has been got out, the 
natives bar the door-way behind him. He rushes 
about in a great fury ; but the tame elephants then 
come, one on each side of him,- and stroke him with 
their trunks, and seem to talk to him. 

He becomes a little quieter while they are with 
him. By-and-by they entice* him to follow them 
away from the corral. When they come to a good 
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strong tree they stop. The natives keep close 
behind, and contrive to slip a strong rope round 
one of his legs, and then to coil it round and 
round the tree. As soon as he is tied fast, his false 
friends leave him. He tries to follow them ; and 
when he finds that he cannot, he roars, and struggles 
as if he would pull the tree down ! 

The natives soon come back, and bring him 
cocoas-nuts and plenty of green leaves to eat. At 
first he is too . angry to eat, and he tosses the cocoa- 
nuts about, and tramples them under his feet ; but 
in spite of his rage he cannot help getting hungry. 
By-and-by he is glad to take all the nuts and good 
things the natives bring him. In a few days he 
begins to be tame and gentle ; and in a little time 
he.can be made to do anything his master likes. 
One by one the other elephants in the cori-al are let 
out and tamed in the same way. 

Questions.— What is a corral ? Why are openings left in it ? Why 
do the natives make fires round the troop of elephants ? Where does 
the only way left open to them lead to ? What is done when they are 
in the corral ? With what help are they taken out ? What does an ele- 
phant do when taken out of the corral? How do the tame ones treat 
him? When do they leave him? What does he then do? What do 
the natives then give him? 



PRONOUNOB in^Udbles:— 

catch-ing msh-iiLg e-Bcape' 

na^tiyes sev^r-al fti'ri-ons 

en-closed' blasting con-trive' 



ft-ry 

mas-ter 

strng^leB 



gen-Ue 

hufligry 

plen-ty 



Wbitb:— 



space 

blazing 

frighten 



whole 
corral 
contrive 



coil 

tramples 
anything 
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THE PABBOT. 

Dis-tinct', separate. Ker-nel, the soft part; inside of tho 

E-spe^ial-ly, in a high degree; most shell of a nut. 

of all. Plum-ing, picking and dressing. 

Flits, darts, or flies quickly. Eoost, sleep, or rest on a branch. 

Parrots abound in the forests of South America. 
They live where there is summer all the year round, 
where the leaves are always green, and the flowers 
are always blooming. There the bright little hum- 
ming-bird may be seen darting about in the sunshine. 
And at night the fire-fly flits* to and fro, shining like 
a tiny star. 

The parrot makes his home in the forest, because 
he can find shade there in the heat of the day. If 
you were going through the forest, you would hear 
such a noise and chattering in the boughs over your 
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head, that you would wonder what was the matter. 
If you looked up, you would see a great many 
parrots sitting on the boughs. 

Parrots feed chiefly on fruit and seeds; and plentj^ 
of fruit grows in the forest for thera to eat. Thej'- 
are very fond of the wild cherry, especially* of the 
stope. They drive their hard, strong bill into it, 
and get the kernel* out in a minute. 

The bill of the parrot seems made on purpose to 
enable him to crack these stones. It is very sharp, 
and is hooked at the end. In fact, his bill is his 
knife, and his foot is his fork. He can hold any- 
thing he likes in his foot. It is as useful to him as 
your hand is to you. 

The toes of the parrot are as distinct* from each 
other as your fingera are ; and the joints ai'e so 
supple that he can bend them about in any way he 
pleases. If it were not for his foot, he could never 
climb the trees as he does. He hooks himself on 
to a branch overhead by his bill. Then he lays 
hold of a bough with his foot, and pulls himself up. 
He goes on climbing in this way till he gets to the 
top of the tree. 

Parrots are very fond of bathing. They fly about 
till they find some clear pool or stream. Then they 
enjoy themselves very much indeed. They dip into 
the water, and splash it all over their feathers. 
When they are tired of bathing, they sit in the sun 
and dress their feathers till they are dry. 

In the middle of the day, the heat becomes veiy 
great. Then the parrots fly into the deepest shade 
they can find. They perch on the trees and go to 
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sleep. The chattering ceases, and the forest is still. 
But in the evening, when the sun is down, they wake 
up, and are as noisy and as lively as ever. 

They sup, as they breakfasted, upon the kernels of 
the fruits; and then they go to the water to bathe once 
more. Again follows the business of pluming* their 
feathers; and after this they go to rest for the night. 
But they do not roost* in the branches where they 
took their mid-day nap. Their sleeping-room is a 
hollow in a tree, scooped out by the woodpecker. 

As many parrots go in as the hollow will contain. 
The rest hook themselves to the bark by their claws 
and bills, and hanf; there durinij the nicrht. 

Tlie parrot lays her eggs in these hollow trees. 
She does not make a nest, but is content with the 
soft rotten wood ; and the whole flock lay their 
eggs together in the same tree. 

Questions.— Where do parrots abound? How long does summer 
last there? Where does the parrot make his home? Wliy? What is 
his chief food? For what purpoae does his bill seem to have been 
made ? What has he for a fork? How does he use his bill in climbing? 
What do the parrots do in the heat of the day ? What is the last thing 
they do before going to rest at night? What is their sleeping-room? 
Where do they lay their eggs ? 

Pronounce in syllables .— 



par-rots 
for^ts 
bloom-ing 
dart-ing 
won^r 
mat-ter 
Write :- 



chief^ly 
plen-ty 
min-ute 
eu-a-ble 
par-pose 
an-y-thiug 



nse-fal 

fin%ers 

pleas^ 

climb-iiLg 

bath-ing 

them-selves' 



feathers 

mid^e 

ex-treme-ly 

deep^t 

ceas^ 

nois-y 



live^ly 

break-fast-cd 

fol-lows 

midday 

wood-peck-«r 

con-tent' 



knife 
Joints 
forests 



purpose 

climbing 

themselves 



especially 
extremely 
woodpecker 
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A-dieu', farewell (literally, to God). 
Do-main', land ; district 
Mnll-a's shore) the Island of Mnll, on 
tbe west coast of Scotland, [care of. 
Pet^ted, made a pet of ; taken great 



Be-splen^ent, shining brightly. 
Seem-lng, apparently. 
Span-ish Main, the coast of Sonth 
America belonging to Spain, [rocks. 
Surf, the swell of the sea breaking upon 



A PARROT from the Spanish Main,* 

Full young and early caged, came e'er 
With bright wings to the bleak domain* 

Of MullaV shore. 
To spicy groves where he had won 
His plumage of resplendent* hue, 
His native fruits, and skies, and sun, 

He bade adieu.* 
For these he changed the smoke of turf, 

A heathery land and misty sky, 
And turned on rocks and raging surf* 

His golden eye. 
But petted* in our climate cold, 

He lived and chattered many a day ; 
Until, with age, from green and gold 
His wings grew gray. 
At last, when blind, and seeming* dumb. 

He scolded, laughed, and spoke no more, 
A Spanish stranger chanced to come 

To Mulla's shore. 
He hailed the bird in Spanish speech ; 

The bird in Spanish speech replied. 
Flapped round the cage with joyous screech, 

Dropt down, and died !— Campbell. 



Pronounce in syUdblea 
ear^ly naAtive 
spic-y heath^-y 
. plnm^e mist-y 

Write 

screech 



rag-ing 
golden 
cli-mate 



chat^tered 
man-y 

BCOld^ 



8tran%er 

re-pUed' 

joy^ns 



laughed 
chanced 



domain 
plumage 
heathery 



misty 
chattered • 
resplendent 
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PART II. 



Ac-ens-tomed, used. 
A-mose-ment, sport ; fun. 
£x-pect^, looked for. 
File, line, or row, one behind another. 
In the rear, behind him. 



Oat of hu-moaT) ill tempered 
Piece of ar-til-ler-y, a great gun. 
Reg-u-lar-ly, duly; every time It 

passed. 
Wit-nessed, saw ; beheld. 



In the city of Delhi, in India, a tailor was in the 
habit of giving some fruit to an elephant^ that daily- 
passed the place where he sat at work. So accus- 
tomed* had the animal become to this, that it 
regularly* put its trunk in at the window, to receive 
the expected* gift. 

One day, however, the tailor, being out* of humour, 
thrust his needle into the elephants trunk, telling 
it to be gone, as he had nothing to give it. 

The elephant passed quietly on ; but on coming 
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to a«pool of dirty water near by, it filled its trank 
and returned. Thrusting its huge head in at the 
window, it half drowned the poor tailor by pouring 
a flood of water over him, to the great amusement* 
of those who witnessed* the scene ! 



An army in India was marching up a hill. The 
large guns, which were very heavy, were dmwn by 
elephants. There was a long train of those animals 
in regular file,* one close behind the other, each 
drawing its piece* of artillery. 

On the carriage of one of the guns a soldier was 
sitting, a little in front of a wheel. The man, being 
very tired, dropped asleep, and fell from his seat. 

The wheel of the carriage, loaded with its heavy 
gun, was just on the point of rolling over his body. 
There was no time to get him out of the way. 

The elephant in* the rear, seeing the danger, but 
unable to reach the man with its trunk, seized the 
wheel, and lifting it up, passed it carefully over 
him, and set it down a little beyond ! 

Questions.— Who is that in the picture sitting by the window? 
What is the elephant throwing over him? Where did he get it? 
How did he carry it ? What had the man done to the elephant ? Was 
this how he generally treated him ? Where did thi» happen : 



Pronounce in syllables 



tai-lor uee^e 
window be-yond' 

Write 

receive 

expected 

accustomed 



solder 
re-ceive' 

quietly 

humour 

pouring 



qui^t-ly 
ponr-ing 



a-sleep' 
car-riage 



asleep 

carriage 

witnessed 
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Do-cile, ea^ilj managed. | Gk)^rmg, pricking. 



An elephant was in the habit of passing over a 
small bridge leading from his master's house into a 
town in India. He one day refused to go over it, 
and it was only by cruelly goring* him with a spear, 
that he could be forced to venture on the bridge, 
the strength of which he first tried with his trunk, 
showing that he suspected something. At last he 
went on, but before he could get over, the bridge 
gave way, and both the elephant and his driver were 
cast into the ditch. The fall killed the driver, and 
very much injured the elephant. 

An Englishman who * travelled a great deal in 
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India^ says : " I performed many long journeys 
upon an elephant, and whenever I wished to make 
a sketch, the docile* creature would stand perfectly 
still till my drawing was finished. If at any time 
I wished ripe mango-fruit which was growing out 
of my reach, he would select the most fruitful 
branch, break it off, and offer it to me with his 
trunk. 

" Sometimes I gave him some of the fruit for him- 
self, and he would thank me by raising his trunk 
three times over his head, making a gentle murmur- 
ing noise as he did so. When branches of trees came 
in my way, he broke them off at once, twisting his 
trunk* round them; but he often broke ofi* a leafy 
bough for himself, and psed it as a fan to keep off 
the flies, waving it to and fro with his trunk 
When I was at breakfast in the morning, he always 
came to the tent door to be cheered by my praise 
and caresses, and to receive fruit and sugar-candy." 

Questions. — How was the elephant forced to venture on the bridge ? 
How had he shown that he suspected something? What happened 
when he went on it? What befell the driver? and the elephant? — 
What did another elephant do when his master wished to make a 
sketch ? or to get mango-fruit ? What did he do when he got some of 
the fruit ? What use did he sometimes make of a leafy bough? 

Pronounce in syllables : — 

hab-it cra^-ly sns-pect^ per-formed' fin-ished 

pass-ing ven-ture dri-yer jonr-neys fruit^fid 

re-fased' show'ing in-jured per^fect-ly twist-ing 

Write : — 



spear 

bridge 

something 



slietch 
select 
fruitful 



trunk 

cheered 

caresses 
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By de-grees', bit by bit. 
Dead-ly nightshade) a poisonous 
plant. 

Bel-aged, covered completely. 
£x -plain', make him understand. 



Per-fec'tion, as good as it could be 



made. 

PoiSon-OUS» causing death. 
Beign, the time a king or queen is on 



the throne. 



In the reign* of Queen Elizabeth, two plants were 
brought to England; for the first time, by Sir Walter 
Raleighi both of which are now very much used — 
the tobacco-plant and the potato. Sir Walter had 
sailed across the seas to America, in search of new 
lands ; and he brought back both these plants with 
him. 

When he was in America, he had seen the Indians 
smoke, and before long he acquired the habit him- 
self He became extremely fond of smoking, and 
frequently indulged in the practice. 

When he returned to England, he was sitting 
by the fire one day, and began to smoke. In the 
middle of his smoking, the door opened, and in came 
his man-servant. Now, this man had never in his 
life seen any one smoke, and did not know that there 
was such a plant as tobacco. So, when he saw the 
smoke coming from his master's mouth, he thought 
that he was on fire ! He cried out in alarm, and ran 
to fetch a bucket of water to put the fire out ; and 
Sir Walter was deluged* before he had time to ex- 
plain* what he was really doing. 

But very soon the old servant got used to seeing 
peojJe with smoke coining out of their mouths ; and 
all the young nobles of the court began to smoke 
because Sir Walter did so. 



(350) 
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THB TOBACCO PLANT. 

At first, people did not like the potato at all : 
nobody would eat it. Yet Sir Walter told them 
how useful it would be. The potato, he said, could 
be made to grow in England. He told them that, 
when the corn-harvest failed — which it often used 
to do — people need not starve if they had plenty of 
potatoes. 

Queen Elizabeth, who was a very clever woman, 
listened to what Sir Walter said, and had potatoes 
served up at her own table. There the grand people 
wlio dined with her majesty were obliged to eat 
them. But they spread a report that the potato 
was poisonous,* because it belongs to the same order 
as the deadly nightshade* and many other poison- 
ous* plants. So, in spite of all that the Queen 
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could do, no one would eat potatoes, and they were 
left for the pigs. 

The people did not find out their mistake till 
many years afterwards. The poor potato was de- 
spised and forgotten till the reign of the French 
king Louis XVI., when there lived a Frenchman 
who had made a study of growing plants for food. 
He felt sure that he could make the potato a great 
blessing to the country; and he began at once to try. 

After a great deal of trouble he succeeded. People 
laughed at liim at first, and would not take any 
notice of what he said. But he went on growing 
the potato till he brought it to perfection.* Even 
then no one would have eaten it, if its part had 
not been taken by the king. He had large pieces 
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of ground planted with potatoes, and went about 
witli the flowerpf the potato in his button-hole. 

No one dared to laugh at the king; and when he 
said that potatoes were to be eaten, people began to 
tind out how good and wholesome they were. By* 
degrees the jiotato was more and more liked ; and 
now there is hardly any vegetable that is more 
highly esteemed. 

Questions. — What were the two plants which Kaleigh brought to 
England? Where did he bring them from? What did his servant 
think when he saw him smoking ? What did he do ? When did Kaleigh 
say the potato would be most useful? Where were the grand people 
obliged to eat i)otatoes? What rei)ort did they spreatl about them? 
For what were they then left? Who showed people their mistake? 
What French king took the iwrt of the xx)tato? 



Pronounce in iyllahks ;— 
E-liz^a-beth A-mer-i-ca nse-fbl 



Ell-gland 
Ra^lelgh 
to-bac'co 
po-ta-to 

White 



In-dlans 
smok-ing 
bucket 
serv-ant 



reign 

Queen 

French 



har-vest 
plen-ty 
listened 
mi^^s-ty 

potato 

tobacco 

majesty 



o-bliged' 
re-port 
poi^ou-ons 
de-spised' 
for-got^tCD 



' snc-ceedHd 
whole-some 
veg^-ta-ble 
planted 
bnt^ton 



vegetable 
poisonous 
wholesome 



PROVERBtf-(Elliptical). 

tree lit-tle com-pa-ny feasts wheel 

keeps fast noise travel climb 

Better to be aluiie than in bad 

He who grasps too much, holds 

He that till he is sick, must .... till be is woll. 

lie that can well afoot a good lioi-se. 

The worst of the cart makes the most 

If you wish to have the fruit, you must learn to the .... 
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" Tell rac a story, pleixse," niy little girl 
Lisped from her cradle. So I bent me down, 
And told her how it rained, and rained, and rained, 
Till all the flowers were covered, and the trees 
Hid their tall heads, and where the houses stood 
And people dwelt, a fearful deluge rolled ; 
Because the world was wicked, and refused 
To heed the words of God. 

But one good man. 
Who long had warned the wicked to repent, 
Obey, and live, taught by the voice of Heaven, 
Had built an ark ; and thither, with his wife 
And children, turned for safety, 
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Two and two 
Of beasts and birds and creeping things, he took, 
Witl^ food for all. And, when the tempest roared, 
And the great fountains of the sky poured out 
A ceaseless flood, till all beside were drowned, 
They in their quiet vessel dwelt secure. 

And so the mighty waters bore them up. 
And o'er the bosom of the deep they sailed 
For many days. But then a gentle dove 
'Scaped from the casement of the ark, and spread 
Her lovely pinion o'er that boundless wave. 

All was desolation. Chirping nest. 
Nor face of man, nor living thing she saw ; 
For all the people of the earth were drowned, 
Because of disobedience. 



Save wide, dark waters, and a frowning sky. 
Nor found her weary foot a place of rest : 
So, with a leaf of olive in her mouth. 
Sole fruit of her drear voyage, which perchance 
Upon some wrecking billow floated by. 
With drooping wing the peaceful ark she sought. 

The righteous man that wandering dove received. 
And to her mate restored, who, with sad moans. 
Had wondered at her absence. 



Upon the child, to see if her young thoughts 
Wearied with following naine. But her blue eye 
Was a glad listener, and the eager breath 
Of pleased attention curled her parted lip. 

And so I told her how the waters dried, 

And the green branches waved, and the sweet buds 

Came up in loveliness, and that meek dove 

Went forth to build her nest, while thousand birds 



Naught she spied, 



Then I looked 
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Awoke their songs of praise, and the tired ark 
Upon the breezy breast of Ararat 
Reposed, and Noah with glad spirit reared 
An altar to his God. 

Since, many a time, 
When to her rest, ere evening's earliest star, 
That little one is laid, with earnest tone, 
And pure cheek pressed to mine, she fondly says, 
" Tell me the story of the Dove." 

Mrs. Sigourney. 

Questions. — Why was the rain sent to cover the earth ? What had 
one good man done ? How did he know to do that ? Who went into 
the ark with him T What did he take with him ? What bird was 
allowed to escape from the ark ? Why did she return to it ? What 
did she bring in h^r mouth ? Where had she probably found it ? What 
did the dove do when the waters dried? Where did the ark rest? 
What did Noah do? 



Pronounce in syUaUes .— 

cra^e del-uge thith-er 

flowers re-fused' chil-dren 

peo-ple wicked safe-ty 

fear-fol re-pent' cieep-ing 

Write 

dwelt 



pinion 
wicked 



tem-pest 
foun-talns 
cease-less 
dis-o-be^-ence 



per-chance 
righteous 
won-dered 
ab-sence 



naught 
peaceful 
wrecking 



breezy 
Ararat 
loueliness 



PROVERBS— (Elliptical^. 

can-not sense ponnd 
vir-tue slaves long 

Most men are because they ...... say " No.'* 

He liveth .... that liveth well. 

An ounce of is worth ^a of wit. 

The path of is the path of peace. 
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Ad-dressed', gpoken to. 
As-^ent', road up hill. 
Cou^«cience, sense of dntj. 
De-tained', kept back ; delayed. 
Dis-cov^red, found ; saw for the first 
time. 



Grat-i-tnde, good-will, in return for a 

good act 
iGrist, com ready to be ground. 
PanC-tn-al, exact in time. 
Be-mark^ble, well known ; noted. 
Tongue, shaft or pole. 



" Little boy, will you help an old man up the hill 
with his load ? " These words were spoken by an 
old gray-headed man, who was dmwing a hand-cai-t 
with a bag of corn in it. 

" I can t ; I am in a hurry," said Hanson, the boy 
addressed,* who was hunying to get to the school- 
yard, that he might play with the boya before school 
began. 

The old man sat down on a stone at the foot of 
the hill, 'to rest himself and gather strength for the 
ascent.* He gazed after Hanson, and sighed as he 
thought of the days of his youth, now far back in 
the past. A tear was beginning to gather in his 
eye, when another little boy, John Wilson, came up 
to him and said, " Shall I help you up the hill with 
your load ? 

The old man brushed his eyes with the cuff of his 
coat, and replied, " I shall be very glad to have your 
help." He then arose, and taking the tongue* of his 
cart, pulled with all his strength, while John pushed 
behind. 

When thiey reached the top of the hill, John dis- 
covered* a rent in the bag on the under side, from 
which the corn was dropping out ; and, putting forth 
all his strength, he turned the bag, so that there 
might be no further los^ of com. 
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" I am much obliged to you/' said the old man, 
as John set out upon a run for the school-house ; 
"and may the Lord reward you." But John 
was out of hearing before the last words were 
spoken. 

When John reached the school-houso, he was about 
ten minutes too late ; for whicli he received a mark. 
This was a very unusual thing for him, as he was 
remarkable* for being punctual* If he had told tlie 
master what had detained* him, lie would have been 
excused ; but he thought it would look a little like 
boasting to do so. So he took the mark without 
saying a word. 

When the school was out, Hanson said to John, 
*'For what did you get a mark ? " 

" Because I was too late," said John. 

" I know that ; but why were you- not in time ? 
I saw you at the foot of the hill, only a little way 
behind me. I suppose you stopped to help old 
Stevenson up the hill with his grist?* He tried to 
stop me ; but / don*t work for nothing." 

" Nor I either." 

"Oh! you got a mark from the school-master. Do 
you call that pay for your work ? " 

" You don't know what else Fgot." 
Did you get anything else ? " 

" I did not do it expecting to get anything for 
it." 

" Why did you do it, then ? " 
" Because I thought I ought to help the poor old 
man." 

" If you have a mind to be such a fool as to work 
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for nothing, you may. No pay, tio work, is my 
rule/' 

To be hind and useful is my rule, John might 
have said with truth ; but he did not say so. Nor 
did John really work for nothing when he performed 
acts of kindness. In the first place, he had the 
approval of his conscience ;* which was worth some- 
thing. In the second place, he had the pleasure of 
doing good ; which was also worth something. In 
the third place, he had the gratitude* and love of 
many ; also worth something. And lastly, and best 
of all, he had tlie approval of God, who has promised 
that even a cup of cold water given to a disciple 
shall not lose its reward. Alden. 

Questions. —What did Hanson say when the old man asked his 
help ? Who offered to help the man ? What did John discover when 
they got to the. top' of the hill ? What did he do ? What did the old 
man say as John ran off ? Why did John receive a mark from the 
master? How might he have been excused? Why did he not do so? 
What reason did Hanson give for not having helped the old man? 
What reason did J ohn give for having done it ? What was Hanson's 
rule? What was John's? What were the four things which John 
gained by doing acts of kindness ? 

Pronounce in aylUihka .— 



spo^ken drop-ping nn-u^n-al ez-pect-ing 

draw-ing o-bliged' ex-cused' per-formed' 

gather re-ward' boast^ing kind-ness 

be-gin-ning min-ntes sup-pose' ap-pro7^al 

re-plied' re-ceived' noth-ing pleasure 



Dictation :— 

Hanson's rule was, No pay, no work. John's rule 
was, To be hind and useful. He had for his reward 
the approval of his conscience, and the pleasure of 
doing good. 
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THE OBPHAN BOY'S TALE. 



Ac^nts, wordB, or ▼oice. 
Bonn-ty, goodness. 
Chide, blame ; or look angrilj 
Em-plo/, work to be paid for. 
Gasped, panted. 



Pride, that of which one is proud ; fa- 
Frond, splendid ; glorious, [vourite. 
Shud^er-ing, trembling with fear. 
Wake, rouse ; excite. 
Were I, if I were. 



Stay, lady ! stay, for mercy's sake, * 

And hear a helpless orphan's tale ; 
Ah ! sure my looks must pity wake* — 

Tis want that makes my cheek so pale. 
Yet I was once a mother's pride,* 

And my brave father's hope and joy ; 
But in the Nile's proud* fight he died, 

And I am now an orphan boy. 

Poor foolish child ! how pleased was I, 

When news of Nelson's victory came, 
Along the crowded streets to fly, 

And see the lighted windows flame ! 
To force me home my mother sought — 

She could not bear to see my joy ; 
For with my father's life 'twas bought, 

And made me a poor orphan boy. 

The people's shouts were long and loud — 
My mother, shuddering,* closed her ears ; 
" Bejoice ! rejoice !" still cried the crowd — 

My mother answered with her tears. 
" Oh, why do tears steal down your cheek," 
Cried I, " while others shout for joy ?" — 
She kissed me, and, in accents* weak. 
She called me her poor orphan boy. 

"What is an orphan boy ?" I said, — 

When suddenly she gasped* for breath. 
And her eyes closed ; — I siirieked for aid,— 

But, ah ! her eyes were closed in death ! 
My hardships since I will not tell ; 

But now, no more a parent's joy. 
Ah, lady ! I have learned too well 

What 'tis to be an orphan boy ! 
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Oh, were* I by your bounty* fed ! — 

Nay, gentle lady, do not chide;* 
Trust me, I mean to earn my bread, — 

The sailor's orphan boy has pride. 
Lady, you weep .—what is't you say ? 

You'll give me clothing, food, employ?* — 
Look down, dear parents ! look and see 

Your happy, happy orphan boy. — Mbs. OriE, 

Questions.— What made the boy's cheek so pale ? Where had his 
father died ? Why could his mother not bear to see his joy for Nelson's 
victory ? What did she call him ? What happened when he asked her 
what that meant? IMd he beg bread from the lady? How did he 
mean to obtain it ? What did the lady promise him ? 

Pronounce in syUaUes:— 
mer-cy fool-ish win-dows snd^en-ly 

help-ldss ITel^on re-joice' hardship 

or-phan vic-to-ry answered pa-rent 

Dictation 

" What 18 an orphan boy ?" I said,— 
When suddenly she gasped for breath, 
And her eyes closed;— -I shrieked for aid,— 
But, ah I her eyes were closed in death I 



LITTLE DICK AND THE GIANT. 

Cap-ti^e, prisoner. I To no pur-pose, in vain. 

Bam-ble, wander ; roam. | Vic'tims, things sacrificed. 

Little Dick, — what a gay fellow he was! He 
used to go about singing and whistling the wliole 
day long. He was always meny, and scarcely any- 
thing could make him sad. 

One day, little Dick thought that he would have 
a ramble* in the forest, at some distance from his 
home. So off he set in high spirits, singing and 
whistling till he made the woods ring again. 
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At last he reached a clear brook that ran through 
the wood ; and being thii-sty, he stooped to di ink. 
But just at that moment, he was suddenly seized 
from behind; and he found himself in the hands of a 
great, tall giant, a hundiH3d times as big as himself ! 
The giant looked at him with gi^eat delight, and then 
put him into a large bag, and carried him off. 

Poor Dicky tried all he could to get out of the 
bag, but to* no purpose. He screamed, he struggled, 
he tried to tear the bag; but the giant only laughed 
at him for his pains, and went on, holding him fast. 

At last the giant came to his house, — a gloomy- 
looking place, with a high wall all round it, and no 
trees or flowers. When he got in, he shut the door, 
and took Dicky out of the bag. 

The poor captive* now thought that his time was 
come ; for when he looked round he saw a large 
fire, and before it two victims* larger than himself 
roasting for the giant*s dinner. The giant, however, 
did not kill Dick, but only put him into a prison 
which he had prepared for him. 

The prison was quite dark, with bars all round it ; 
and the only food in it was a piece* of dry bread and 
a cup of water. Dick beat his head against the iron 
bars, and dashed backwards and forwards, and felt 
very wretched. 

Next day, the giant came and looked at Dick ; 
and finding that he had eaten none of the bread, he 
took him by the head, and crammed some of it down 
his throat ! Poor Dick was too much frightened to 
think of eating or drinking. 

He was left all .alone in the dark another day, 
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and a sad day it was. The poor creature thought 
of his own home, his companions, the sunlight, the 
trees, the flowers, and the many nice things he used 
to eat ; and then he screamed, and tried to get be- 
tween the iron bars, and beat and tore himself. 

The giant came again, and wanted Dick to, sing as 
he used to do, and be happy and merry. " Sing, sing, 
sing !" said he. But Dick was much too sad to sing. 
A prison is no place in which to sing songs. At last 
the giant grew angry, and took Dick out to force 
him to sing. Dick gave a loud scream, plunged and 
struggled, and then sank dead in the giant's hand ! 

This is a time story. — Poor Dicky was a little 
bird, and the giant was cruel boy. 

The Youth*8 Friend. 

Questions.— What kind of fellow was little Dick? What used he 
to do the whole day long ? What did he one day set off to do ? What 
happened to him as he stooped to drink ? What did the giant do with 
him ? What did Dick see at the fire, when he was taken out of the 
bag? What did the giant do with Dick? What food was set there 
for him ? What did Dick do when put in prison ? What did the giant 
do on finding that Dick had eaten nothing ? What did he think of 
when left alone in the dark ? Why did Dick not sing as he used to do ? 
What happened when the giant took him out of prison ? Is this a true 
story? What was Dicky? Who was the giant? 
Peonounob in spUaUes:— 



fel-low thint^y prison com-pan-ions 

whis-tling snd^en-ly wretch^ flow^ers 

scarce^ly de-light' frightened afl%ry 

diB-tance struggled create cm^l 



DiOTATION 

Don't kill the birds— the pretty birds 

That play among the trees; 
Twould maiie the Earth a cheerless place 

To see no more of these. 
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THE TRUNK OP THE ELEPHANT. 

Ad-mir-ab-ly, wonderftdly. ] Mod^-ate, not very great. 
De-sigXL^ contrivance ; plan. | Pro-dig^ious, very great. 

The long trunk of the elephant is a wonderful ex- 
ample of design* and skill. The neck of four-footed 
animals is usually long, to enable them to reach their 
food without difficulty; but the elephant has a short 
neck, to enable him more easily to support the 
weight of his huge head and heavy tusks. The 
difficulty of getting food is admirably* overcome 
by his long trunk. 

The trunk of the elephant is to him what the 
neck is to other animals. It is also a Twse to him, 
for at the end of it there is a hollow place like a 
cup, and in the bottom of the cup are two holes 
or nostrils, through which the animal smells and 
breathes. It is an arm and a hand too ; so that 
it has been said that the elephant carries his nose in 
his hand ; and it might also have been said that he 
breathes by his hand. How strange it would seem 
to us if we were to breathe through our hand ! 

At the end of the trunk, there is a curious part, 
about five inches long, which forms a finger. With 
this finger the animal can pick up a pin or the 
smallest piece of money from the ground ; he can 
select herbs and flowers, and take them one by one; 
he can untie knots ; he can open and shut gates, 
by turning the keys or pushing back the bolts : and 
with this finger an elephant has been taught to 
make regular marks like letters, with an instrument 
as small as a pen ! 
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The truuk of a full-grown elephant is about eight 
feet Jong. It can be made shorter or longer as the 
animal chooses, and can be moved with great ease 
in every possible direction. It has such prodigious* 
strength that he can knock down a man with it, 
and pull up trees of moderate* size by the roots. 

Questions. -Why has the elephant a short neck? What enables 
him to get his food ? AVhat does the trunk thus supply the x>lace of ? 
How does the elephant breathe ? How can it he said that he carrie.s 
his nose in hin hand? What is there at the end of the tioink? What 
can he do with this ? How long is the trunk of a full-grown elephant ? 
Give an example of its great strength. 

PfiONOUNCE in ayllahlea 

won^er-ful dif^fi-col-ty se-lect' ^ shorter choos^ 

ez-atn-ple ca-ri-ons reg-a-lar loii-ger pos^i-ble 

snp-port' fin-ger in^tm-ment an-i-mal di-rec-tion 

Dictation 

The trunk of the elephant serves the purpose of a 
neck, by enabling him to reach his food ; it is the 
nose, by which he smells and breathes; it is the 
arm, hand, and finger, by which he feels and works. 
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